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CAME UF THEM. By Racuer Bi 


CHANAN, 12mo, cloth, 565 pages. Price 


$1.25. 


A picture of social life in New York, de- 
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London Post. 
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World, 
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A Woman's Face; or, a 
Lakeland Mystery. 
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L2mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
Aca. Pring school for both sexes. DwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
P rincipal, 


Connecticut, L 
B= CK HALL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middietown 


ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 





Preparatory School for A 8. $500 per year. 
For Circular address et wrsoh AN A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Circulars sent on application, 


for girls 
Number limited. 


MAINE, Bar Harbor. 

NSTROUCTION FOR CHILDREN, 
July to September. Natural History in out-of- 
door classes, taught with the view of increasing the pu- 
pils’ enjoyment of nature, and of cultivating their pow 
ers of observation, For particulars apply to Miss Mary 
P. Winsor, Winchester, Mass. References: Mrs Fran 
cis Brooks, 97 Beacon Street, Boston; Professor Wm. T 

Sedgwick, Mass. Inst. Technology. 

Lessons in Latin and in English studies will be given 
to pupils singly or in classes by Miss ANNIE W. WINSOR, 
who refersto Mr. Arthur Gilman, Sec’y of the ** Har- 
vard Annex.’’ Address, Winchester, till July 1. 


ARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[J NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 


ber 3, 1887. 
HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. — 


_ Address 
A ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual adv antages to the ad 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
lege. 


My, 


Boston and Lowell R. 
for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Oct. Ist. Address M, C. MITCHELL, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, 
ITCBELLS BOYS’ SCHOOL, 328 
miles from Boston ian 6 miles from Lowell, on 
A strictly select Family School 
Fall term commences 
A.M., Principal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunD H. BEnnetrt, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bi 
NSTI OTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture _ James P. 
MUNROE, See’y FRANCIS A. WALKER, es. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
“WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (6oth Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
fy, is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
aculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
1/7 iSS HELOISE £. HERSEY'S 
ok school for girls ; the fall term will open Octo- 


ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’' FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Ne wbury. Street. _ 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for — or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present. y 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
pre PARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
Pupils also fitted for advanced standing. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfleld. 
DROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Milton. 
NV ILTON ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
ri tory ais a = hool for “ee s. For information 
apply to H,. APTHORP, A.M., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. _ i 
ALLEN HOME SCHOOL. VACATION 
class, July and August, for ten boys, ave 
six days’ tramp. E. AL ALLEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. A 
JR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
f i (twenty-second year).—Begins September 





stage. 


20, 





- MASSACHUSETTS, “Quincy. w 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
A 1 tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888. 

For all information apply to 
WILLiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 
genahory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
TSS A.C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens September 26, 

‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a schoo! 
could seare ély be found in New England.’’—J/. G. Whit 
tier, 

: ~ Lawrenceville. 
A WRE SNCEVILLE SCHOOL. L.—JOUN 
 C. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 


NEW JERSEY, 





address 
Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph. D. 
w YORK CITY, 348 Madison Ave. 
} ISS "TA UDON’S BOARDING AND 
Z day schoo! for eirls reopens Monday. . Oct. a 1888, 


New Yor«K. “Oswego. 
THE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOO/ 
of Languages. Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Harvard 
University, and Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, 
Principals. Session of 1888 opens July 9, and closes 
August 18. Branches taught: French, German, Spa 
nish, Italian, Russian, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Englis h 
Literature, ete. For Cireulars and Catalogue s'apply to 
Hon. A.C. *Mattoon, Oswego, N. Y.; Prof. Lutz, Albion 
College, Albion, Mic h.; or Prof. Cohn, Harvard Univer 
sity, Cambridg re, Mass. 
NEw YORK, Peekskill. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR BO YS—Feeks- 
i. kill Military Academy, June 20th to September 
5th, ’88. Send for circular. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A. M.. M.D... Peekskill, N. Y. 


~~ New YORK, Roslyn, ‘Long Island. 


EV MMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 


June 21 to September 1. 

“The best located and most successful of the Sum 

mer Schools for Boys.’”? Property heautifully situated 

on salt water. Every facility for study and recreation, 
For catalogue apply to 

GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, 


Principal. 


~ NEW ‘YorK, Suspension Bridge. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding a for Boys. 
LFRED H. Munro. A.M.. President. 


NEW York, Syracuse 


RS. C. M. WILKINSON’S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
‘rr year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
888. fers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White 


NEw YorK, Titica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—-The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made e early. 


~ NORTH C AROLINA, “Asheville. 


JAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 





Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 
College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. pares 
grounds, Address HENRY A. P RINCE, M.£ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A _ COl- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and undergr: iduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ: 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sci- 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
songons's apparatus complete, Fellowships (value 
$150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 

Biology. 
_ For _Program address as abov 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelp Chestnut Hill. 
Ms COMEGYS A ND MISS BELE'S 
English, French, = —— Boarding School 
~ Young Ladies reopens Se 8. 
Students prepared 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. _ 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
_Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 22. 


Virginia, U niversity of Va. P. O. 
Uy TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. SUM- 
/ mer Law Lectures (nine weekly) begin 12th July, 
end 12th September. For circular apply to 
JOHN B. MINOR, 
Prof. Com 






8. 
‘or “~~ shag “ample grounds for 


1888, and 
and Stat. Law. 
~ ITALY, Florence. 

$: 500. SCHOOL FOR GIRL S.—French, 

German, and Italian taught by native resi- 
dent teachers. English departments under charge of a 
zraduate of Smith College. Instruction in fine arts b 
vest masters of Florence. Girls fitted for College. Ac 
dress, until September 1, Miss I. G. TayLor, Box 5083, 
Boston, Mass.. afterwards Frau MIGLIETTA-SCHLAET, 
care Maquay, Hooker & Co., Flore.ce, Italy 


Teachers, etc. 
GOOD CHANCE FOR DELICATE 


Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or 
two boys to educate with them, orto take charge of 
mouth, Ni the summer. Address G. L, S., Box 1134, Ports- 
mout 


A GRA Dt "ATE OF HARVARD, WHO 


ae speaks German with fluency, wishes to travel in 





Germany as tutor or companion, Good references 
given. A ldress HARVARD, Box 235, Boston, Mass. 
HARVARD Sil DE NT, WHO WON 


Honors in Physics highest honors in Mathema- 
tics, wishes to tutor during the summer. Address 
W. R.H., 1331 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 
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HARVARD STUDENT : d like t 
d travel for the summer vacation as salen anion 
Address JUNIOR, 
Cambridge, Mass 


MERICANS RESIDING A FEW 
4 weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure the ser 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fami! 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. John’s 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8. W., England. 


| STUDENT WISHES TO CON 

Ps duct a party of youths on a pedestrian tour dur 
ing the coming summer vacation Leaving Harper’s 
Ferry June 25, the route will be that of the Confederate 
invasion of Maryland and Penna. in 1863. Gettysburg 


will be reached in time to participate in the 25th anni 
versary of the battle. From there the trip will be ex 
tended to the Hudson River and the Catskills Address 


for terms and itinerary, Be 
sity, Baltimore, Md, 


A ZEACHER WHO HAS BEEN 


abroad before, is going to take a party of boys to 
Europe 


x 8S. Johns Hopkins Univer 


this summer, and would like two more boys to 
jointhe party. Refereuces given and required. Ad 
dress HARVARD GRADUATE, P.O. Box 153, Billerica, Mass. 
Plage g W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
/ OLMES HINKLE Y, TUTOR FOR 
Harvard, 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
LLE. DRESSE, daughter of the lat 
y Colonel Dresse (officier a ordonnunee ie S.M 
Leopold I.) offers a comfortable home to ladies desirous 
of visiting Brussels ; references permitted to the Eng 
lish chaplains. 76 Rue du Prince Royal. Advantages 
for learning French. 
A INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Elementary practical instruc — by lectures, 
class-work, and field-work, in neighb srhood of Boston, 
or at other points, by D. F. Lineoln, 7 4 Pinckney St., 


Boston. Refers to Prof. W. O Crosby, Mass. Inst. of 
Technology. 


VEACHER WAN FOR VACA 
tion to lead children to observe and investigate 
plants, ete. wo hours per day for free home ona 
farm. Address 
Oak Grove, vite © 


Y die OHARVARD STUDENTS, WITH 

experience in teaching, propose to form a read 
ing party for the long vacation at North East Harbor, 
Maine; special attention given to preparing pupils for 
the September examinations ; they have taken a farm 
house and will arrange a camp for their party; there 
are good notels in the vicinity where those who prefer 
can obtain board and lodging. Reference, by permis 
sion, is made to Preside 1“: v{iliman of Joh ns Hopkins 
University ; Professors W. Goodwin, G. H. Palmer, 
J. W. White, J. H. Wright ore ambridge, and to Edwin 
H. Abbot, Esq., of Milwaukee. For further particulars 
address CLirForD H. Moore or Rospert W. HERRICK, 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 
SASTERN EDUCA TIONAL 

«  reau, 50 Bromfield St. Boston, 
for all grades. Circulars free. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mer. 

CHERMERHORN’S 
Agency. 
lishec d 1855. 


Newburzh-on Hudson 


BU- 
_—— teachers 
d Mowry, Pres. 


TEACHERS’ 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab 


7 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Professtonal. 
HARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


Architect, @ Park St., Boston. 


Fagin AT LAKE GEORGE Owl’ 


Nest Inn Beautiful situation, « king Dur 


verlor 


ham’'s Bay. Good table. Fishing. Ample grounds. Home 
like place for families. Board, £7.00 a week and up 
ward; reduced for servants and children; special for 
June Send for circular, ELWIN SEELYE Joshua's 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 





ATION.— BACK NUMBERS, VO1- 
umes, and sets bought, sold, and exchanged. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York City. 
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Surplus, $355,016, 
i Principal and interest tx 
apital and surphi is of $1,105,016. In seventeen years 
f business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
interest. @7,006.S00 of in 


th fully guaranteed by 


OF, T° > OF terest and principal have 

6% x0 I — C been returned to investors 
without delay or the loss 

dolar. Real Estate First Mortgage and Debenture 


Bon ds oe Savings Certifi 
departments, in an 
in the mortgage departme 
ill information regarding our 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 


New York M’n'g’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Bro 
INSURE YOUR LIFE 


AS Yo 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 
each year by itself, b 


it with the right to renew the in 
surance as long as you live by payments ad juste 


ates always on hand for sale 
uunts of $ and up- 
$300 and upward 
urities f 
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cost of the risk during the term paid for only; ave s t 
unnecessarily heavy outlay required by level r un 
changing premiums The renewable term polfeyv of the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building Is the 
safest, the fairest, and the mo 
life insurance attainable Among al 
companies the PROVIDENT Saving 
ratio of assets to Habilities, and the 
feath claims and expenses, Maximu 
mum cost 


New York, 





WM. E. STE VENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secretary President and Actuary. 
CHAS. E. WILLARD, Supt. of Agencies 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


Capital Stock, Paid up : 900 ») 000 
— PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE. 
— = 

) DEBENTURE BONDS 

. and Morte: age Notes Guaranteed ~~ -rest pay 
able at National Bank of the Republic, N Under 

supervision as Savings Banks. Charte ua L872 

The amount of outstanding obligation LIMITED B 

STATUTE 

Offices: Boston, 4 Equitable Building; New York, 


11 Wall St 

Circular 
FOR 
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o.s New Books. 





A New Book by Mr. Henry James. | 
PARTIAL PORTRATTS. 


of ‘ The Europeans,’ ‘ French Poets and Novelists,’ ete. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘The 
12mo, $3.00. 


“Mrs. Oliphant, by long and careful study, which must have been as delightful as 
it was difficult, has made a most interesting, even fascinating, book. . . . A 
book which must delight every one who reads it. . . . It is among the most 
a of the many charming books that have been inspired by Venice.’’—Specta 
or, 


THE RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry. 
sy Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, author of ‘Marius 
the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas,’ ‘Imaginary Portraits,’ 

Globe Svo, $2.00. 


By Henry James, author 


i2mo, $1.50, 


Painters, and Men of Letters. 


Makers of Florence.’ With numerous illustrations, 


ete, New edition, revised and enlarged. 


By the same author. 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Walter Pater, M.A. 
Globe Svo, $1.50. 
“That subtle appreciation, and the inflnite number of small touches in the ren 
dering of what he sees which lie at the heart of Mr. Pater’s literary individuality 
and give to his style its extraordinary distinetion, lift the work out of the range of 


the common and set it apart as unique with his other work, to the refined thought 
fulness of which we have hitherto endeavored to do some justice.’’—Nation. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and Other Tales, 
By J. H. Shorthouse, author of ‘John Inglesant,’ ‘Sir Percival,’ 
ete. 12mo, $1.00. 


_** There is a nobility and purity of thought, a delicacy of touch, and a spiritual in 
sight which have endeared the work of this author to a large class of readers, and his 
latest book is one to more than satisfy expectation.’’—Boston Courier. 


Macmillan’s Summer Reading Library. 


In paper covers. Price, 50 cents each, 


Volumes already published. 
MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX, By F. 


**A novel that would make for its author a high reputation in modern literature, 
even if his previous novels had not vivea him a right to that position.’’—Boston 
Journal, 


CHRIS. 


**The story has a 


Marion Crawford. 


By W. E Norris. 


go and adiversity of incident and character which give It am 


ple interest, while the personages are, one and all, cleverly drawn.’’—Scottish 

liader, 

ISMAY'S CHILDREN, By the author of ‘Hogan, 
mS.” 





** She has written the best novel we have read for years—of its kind, we mean 
with a truth which rivals that of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories, as well as those of 
Carleton and the O'Hara Brothers, and with a literary grace and charm which theirs | 
do not possess.”’—Mail and Express. i 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and Other Tales. 


By J. H. Shorthouse. 


** The book is rich in work of a very exceptional loveliness of conception and exe 
cution, and those who, in its pages, make the acquaintance of Mr. Shorthouse for the 
first time are people to be envied.’’—London Academy, 

In paper cevers, each, 50 cents; cloth, limp, 60 cents; cloth, uncut, 
79 cents. 
ry. > aT y Me a y x | ers rT. qacN x v 
PWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A. | 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Ready. | 
** It deals with aman whose individual influence on our national history and de 


velopment was of exceptional strength and importance, and it is written by one who | 
enjoys an exclusive know ledge of his subject.’—London Athenawum. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton, M.A., 





D.C.L., LL.D. Ready. | 
** Exactly what one of a series of short biographies of * English Statesmen ’ ought 
to be; it gives the reader a clear idea of the place that Wolsey holds in the history of 





our national develo 
ture of asubject that, to 
unity,’’—Sa 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
OLIVER CROMIVETLL. 


aud presents a comprehensive and well proportioned pic 
an untaught eye, seems at first sight to have but little 


By H. D. Traill. Ready. 


By Frederic Harrison. Juve. | 


| were mainly three: ‘ ; 
of the various classes of animals, and bring them to the standard of contemporary 


1A STUDY OF RELIGION. 


MacMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 
SELECTIONS FROM POLYBIUS. Fadited by J. L. 


Strachen-Davidson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Ox 
ford. With Maps, Prolegomena, and Appendices, Svo, 5.25, 
Immediately. 


PERRAULTS POPULAR TALES. Edited from the 
original French editions, with an Introduction on Fairy Tales, ete., 
by Andrew Lang, M.A. New edition, 12mo, half vellum, boards, 
$1.50, 

“A work as well fitted for intelligent study as for mere enjoyment that has yet 
appeared in any language with which we are acquainted.’’—Saturday Review, 


“Mr. Lang intends his edition as an introduction to the study of popular tales; It is 
admirably fitted for this purpose,.’’—Athenwum., 


New Edition of Prof. Rolleston’s Forms of Animal Life. 
FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE. A Manual of Compara- 


tive Anatomy, with Descriptions of Selected Types. By the late 
George Rolleston, M.A., F.R.S. Revised and enlarged by W. 
Hatchott Jackson, M.A. Second edition. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, $9. 
‘The present editor has endeavored to carry out Prof, Rolleston’s wishes, which 
(1.) To enlarge the descriptions of the preparations and eeccounts 


knowledge; (2.) To add to each class or group a brief classification; and (3,) To give 


| as full a bibliography as space would permit.’’—-From the Preface, 


Prof. Rolleston’s Scientific Papers. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. By 
George Rolleston, M.A., F.R.S. Arranged and edited by W. Tur 
ner, M.A., F.R.S. With a Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, 
F.R.S. With plates and woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, $6. 


Completion of Prof. Prestwich’s Geology. 


GEOLOGY. Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. By 
J. Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S. Professor of Geology, Oxford. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Vol. 1, Chemical and Physical, 
$6.25; Vol. 2, Physical and Stratigraphical, $. 


'“ Stands out from the long range of modern treatises.’’—Academy. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGETATIVE 
Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. De Bary. 
Translated and annotated by F. O. Bower, M.A., F.R.S., and D. H. 
Scott, M.A. With 241 Woodcuts and an Index. Royal Svo, $5.50, 


** Deserves the enthusiastic praise of all competent botanists.’’—Athenaum, 


OUTLINES OF CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL 
Morphology of Plants. A new edition of Sachs’s ‘ Text-Book of 
Botany,’ Book 2.. By Dr. H. Goebel. Translated by H. E. F, Garn 
sey, M.A., and revised by J. B. Balfour, M.A., Professor of Botany 
at Oxford. With 407 Woodecuts. Royal Svo, $5.25, 

* As aclear, succinct, and scholariy abstract of ail that is known up t date as to 
the morphology of plants from the highest to the lowest, it willhold its own for 
several years to come.’’—Academy. 


LECTURES ON 
Plants. By Julius Von Sachs. 
M.A., Professor of Botany R. I. E. College. 
Royal 8vo, $8.00. 

‘*The book is certainly a remarkable one. . 
work.’’—Nature. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
Translated by H. Marshall Ward, 
With 455 woodcuts. 


It will always bea valuable 


These three works are intended by Prof. J. Von Sachs to supersede his ‘ Text-Book 
of Botany,’ the second edition of which was published in 1882, and which it is not 
proposed to reprint, 

* An undertaking which must earn the heartiest thanks of English students of 
botany.’’—Nature. 


COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY and BIOLOGY 
of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria. By A. De Bary. <Autho- 
rized English Translation by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by 
J. B. Balfour, M.A. With 19 woodcuts. Royal Svo, $5.50, 


Works by Dr. Martineau. 
Its Sources and Con- 


tents. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols.. Svo, $6.00. 

** This, like the ‘ Types of Ethical Theory,’ is a book not only of a man of remark 
able genius, whe has devoted himself through a long life to one subject, and has haa 
the singular good fortune to gain steadily up to the present day not only in the rich 
ness of the ma erial which he has amassed for treating that subject, but in the power 
and judgment which enable him to treat it well,’’-—Spectator. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By James Mar- 
tineau, D.D., LL.D. Second edition. 2 vols., large 12mo, $4.50, 


“The most important and orizinal work which English phil sophy 
for at least a century and a half.’’—Spectator. 


has produced 
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r a second 


Nor since Grant's renomination f 


term has any national party entered a con 
vention so united in support of one candidate 
as the Democratic party will be when it as 
If there be 


an omen of victory in the much-sought-after 


sembles at St. Louis on June 5. 
act of ‘* presenting a solid front to the 
enemy .’ the Democrats will have the benetit 
of itthis year. Not only are they unanimously 
in favor of their candidate, but they have 
also gone on the record with equal unanimity 
in favor of the principles which he represents 
Not a single State convention has thus far 
expressed dissent from his tariff message, 
and nearly every one has emphatically ap 
proved it, thus making it the leading 
issue in the campaign. The opening ut- 
terance of the Ohio Democratic platt rm 
gives an inkling of the amount of latent 
enthusiasm that is likely to be found 
in the President’s personality this year 
‘* We endors« , Without qualification, the Ad 
ministration of President Cleveland. His 
honesty, integrity, fidelity to principle, and 
] 


man 


vy courage have endeared him to the 
American people, and the interests of the 
country demand his renomination and elec 
tion.” When that was read to the Conve 
tion they broke into a perfect tumult of 
cheers. Similar s 


in every other Stat 





been held. They bear witness, as does the 
unbroken line of Cleveland delegates, to the 
fact that the 


a leader and a prin iple, and has somethin 
; 
A 


Democratic party has found 


detinite to fight or, 


On the Republican side the forecast cannot 


ly made. The most obvious fact 


be so clear 
in the situation there is, that Mr. Blaine will 
enter the Chicazo Convention, which meets 
on June 19, with a large proportion of the dele 
gates in favor of his nomination in prefer- 
ence to that of any other candidate. It is 
not necessary to 


legates have been secured Man 


“0 into the question of how 
these de 
+] 


hem possibly owe their selection to shrewd 


political manceuvring, but it is undoubtedly 


true that he is the sponta is first choice of 
the overwhelming majority of the rank and 

e of his party This is especially true of 
the Eastern and Middle States. In all the 
New England States, delegates have been 


: ; ay : 
chosen who, whatever may be their avowed 
preferences, are at heartin favor of him. Of 
the New Jersey delegation there is littl ubt 
+1 


tat the same thit 


} tteyr _ ) Tr Thx- 9 om : + } } ‘ 
Gereg@aulon Is Nom naulvV unipstrue 1, bu s 
understood to have a maiority favor of Mr 
>1.2 ; : : teh 
Blaine, and to be in the control of Tom P 
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} es ee . owiant hat Riai A 
whodeclares his conviction that Blaine is 


ne is true The New York 
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N. Baldwin. But Mr. Baldwin, while admit- 
ting that he knew Hester and bunked with 
him in January, 1869, declares that he never 
saw any sand-storm and never knew that Hes- 
ter had bad eyes, or was anything but sound 
and well at any time, except once when 
he had eaten too much. Mr. Baldwin was 
shown an aflidavit purporting to be made 
by him and sustaining Hester’s story, which 
he declared to be false and a forgery. The 
President declares with pardonable severity 
that he believes this claim for pension to be 
‘‘a fraud from beginning to end;” and he 
adds that ‘the effrontery with which it has 
been pushed shows the necessity of a careful 
examination of these cases.” 


The debate on the tariff now going on in 
the House of Representatives is, and ought to 
be considered, the most interesting we have 
had since the return to specie payments. It 
is not often, too, that, as in this case, the sub- 
ject of a debate in Congress is the very issue 
on which an approaching Presidential election 
is to turn. Moreover, the debate has been 
conducted with great ability on both sides, 
though we naturally incline to consider the 
speeches of Mr. Mills, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Fitch, and Mr. Russell much superior to 
anything produced on the Protectionist side. 
Would not one expect that under these cir- 
cumstances the leading New York morning 
papers would give reports more or less full of 
the speeches on both sides, or at all events 
on their own side, respectively ? Would it 
not be good journalism to do so, especially 
if we take literally all the boasting and ro- 
mancing about the ‘function of the news- 
paper” which one hears from the profes- 
sors and the editors? There is nothing 
visionary about this demand either. The 
London Times, as well as other English 
papers, reports the speeches on both sides, 
on great occasions, with a fairness which 
we have never seen reason to question, to 
the great honor of the journalistic art. But 
the melancholy truth is, that our public 
is not permitted to hear anything of what 
is said in Congress on this most interest- 
ing question. It is rare to find in any 
paper we know of, except the Philadel 
phia Ledger, more than a brief summary 
of a speech of the member of its own 
party, or a few lines of burlesque of 
others. This is literally true of all the 
speeches thus far delivered in this most im- 
portant debate, which ought to be doing so 
much for popular education on the most im- 
portant question of the day. If it be pleaded 
that newspapers cannot find room for such re- 
ports, the answer is that they would be more 
important just now than the petty gossip for 
which abundance of room is always found, 


When the Mills bill was reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, a great cry 
was raised by the producers of  pig-iron 
against the proposed reduction of seventy- 
two cents per ton on that article. We have 
before us at the present moment a pamphlet 
issued by a number of Eastern furnace 
owners protesting against this fatal 
blow at their industry. They show to 





The Nation. 


a dead certainty that pig-iron cannot be 
produced at a profit east of the Alleghanies 
if the tariff is reduced to $6 per ton, and 
that it is only by the most grinding economy 
that it can be made under the present duty 
of $6.72 per ton. It is further stated in this 
pamphlet that a reduction to $6 will 
check production in the West, since 
freights by way of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi Rivers are merely 
nominal, enabling the British manufacturers 
to pour their products into the interior of 
the country almost as readily as on the At- 
lantic seaboard. While we were musing on 
this disastrous state of things and contem- 
plating the speedy destruction of a great in 
dustry, we were surprised to read in the 
Philadelphia Press that the Thomas lron 
Company had reduced its prices of pig-metal 
$2 per ton in advance of any action of 
Congress. In other words, the voluntary re 
duction made by the principal producers 
east of the Alleghanies is $1.28 greater than 
the proposed reduction in the Mills bill. 


The reason for this reduction is stated by 
the Press in the following words: 

‘Taking a broad view of the matter, it is be- 

lieved that these reductions will be of local ad- 
vantage, as the West and South have for some 
time been running away with valuable portions 
of the Eastern iron trade because of their lower 
prices. Asa matter of fact, the dulness has 
not been so much because of a scarcity of busi- 
ness, but because mills and furnaces could not 
meet the prices made by their more distant 
competitors.” 
What a precious lot of humbugs you are! 
If this reduction of $2 per ton had been 
brought about by a tariff bill, you would have 
rent the air with cries, you would have cut 
down wages and discharged a lot of workmen, 
and appealed to heaven to witness the dis- 
tress that free trade was _ bringing 
upon the country; and you’ would 
have said that British manufacturers 
were crushing American industry. But 
when the same fall in prices is brought about 
by your effort to undersell the Western and 
Southern producers, it is all right, nobody is 
harmed, no workmen are discharged, and 
American industry continues to be of good 
cheer. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan that the Local Option Law of that 
State is unconstitutional and void because of 
defective title, is a forcible reminder of the 
slipshod character of much of our State law- 
making, The law in question was passed by 
the Legislature of 1887, and, working in 
conjunction with the = stringent High- 
Tax Law which Michigan has had for 
several years, promised to make the State 
one of the best regulated in the country so 
far as the liquor trafticis concerned. Nearly 
half the counties, thirty-five out of eighty- 
three, had voted against all sales of liquor, 
so that a large part of the State was vir- 
tually enjoying prohibition. The decision 
undoes all this work until the Legislature 
meets next year, when in all probability the 
law will be passed again with a proper title. 
It is a curious and instructive fact that the 
two elements of the State’s population most 
rejoiced by the decision are the liquor-dealers 
and the professional prohibitionists, Both 
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have the same reason, however—that the law 
was seriously interfering with their business. 


For the first time in the history of the 
country a State is about to elect two United 
States Senators, each of whom will be given 
a full six years’ term. When the original 
States first elected Senators, each Legislature 
chose two men, but the Constitution provid- 
ed that ‘‘ immediately after they shall be 
assembled, in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided, as equally as may 
be, into three classes,” the term of one class 
expiring in two years, the second in four, 
and the third in six, so that one-third of the 
body should be chosen every second year. 
Thus New York elected Rufus King and 
Philip Schuyler, but Schuyler fell into the 
first class, so that his term expired in two 
years. In like manner, when Colorado came 
into the Union in 1877, Chaffee dropped into 
the first class, with only two years to serve, 
while Teller was allotted to the six years’ 
class. Of course, after the terms for each State 
have thus been fixed at the outset, each suc- 
cessor to a Senator of any class is chosen for 
six years. Evenif a Legislature meets only 
once in two years, it can never happen that it 
will have to choose more than one Senator 
in the natural course of things (death or re- 
signation excepted), since the term of his 
colleague will not expire until after the next 
Legislature has been chosen. Louisiana,how- 
ever, by the new Constitution adopted in 1879, 
gave the Legislature a four years’ term, 
and as a result it happens that the body 
chosen last month must choose not only a 
Senator for the term beginning in March, 
1889, but also one for the term beginning in 
March, 1891. Mr. Gibson, whose term ex- 
pires next year, easily secured the caucus no- 
mination for retlection last week, but there 
seems likely to be a hard contest over the other 
seat. The system under which a Legislature 
chosen in April, 1888, disposes of a Senator- 
ship which does not fall vacant until March, 
1891, is not only anomalous, but contrary to 
the principle of representative institutions, 
and ought to be changed. 

We feel it to be our duty to warn the pub- 
lic against the suggestion made by Col. 
Elliott F. Shepard, in the columns of his 
newspaper, that much reading of the Mail 
and Express will impair the value of libraries, 
if it does not lead to their suppression alto- 
gether. Although the Colonel's reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptures on his editorial page 
supplies a long-felt public want, it has 
never been his intention to supersede that 
volume, or to enter into competition with the 
Bible Society. But it is his announced pur- 
pose to make the Mail and Express so com- 
plete a repository of learning that the files of 
that paper will hereafter be more frequently 
referred to than the standard treatises on 
‘history, geography, biography, politics, 
finance, trades, arts, medicine, sports, humor, 
sciences, eloquence.”” This looks as though 
the Colonel were about to establish a 
Trust for the purpose of monopolizing 
Thought. But we are convinced that the 
book trade is too important to be crushed 





out in this ruthless fashion, Col, Shepard 
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ought to be content with superseding the 
special periodical literature of the day, the 
historical magazines, the week 
lies, the art and engineering 
and keep off the domain of the book pub 
lishers, Who really render a valuable 


medical 


journals, 


service 


tu the social economy. 


A correspondent writes to us calling at 
tention to a plan produced by Dr. Garnett at 
the recent meeting of the American Medical 
in for limiting the 
annual number of medical Dr 
Garnett, who is President of the Association, 


Association Cincinnati 


graduates, 


proposed in his address the appointment of 
a committee in each State to attend the ses 





sions of their respective Legislatures ‘‘ for } 


the purpose of using all honorable means 
looking to the reduction of the 
the United 
a consequent diminution in the annual num 
ber of medical graduates,” 
the abolition of all medical schools ‘* fail- 
ing to show a greater number than fifty 
matriculates annually for 


number of 


medical schools in States, and 


and procuring 


three successive 
years.” Our correspondent maintains that 


this is a manifestation of one of the worst 


features of trades-unionism on the part of 


the educated class, and as such expects 


us to denounce it. We cannot, however, 


see anything wrong in it. On the contra 
ry, it seems to us highly commendable. 
Of course the assembled doctors, who r 


ceived it with ‘‘storms of applause,” 
be 
down competition in their profession, but, 
motive, the 
gain by the carrying out of their scheme. 


may 
actuated simply by a desire to keep 
their 


whatever public would 


It 


may be laid down as arule that there can 
be no proper medical school where there 
ure no large hospitals. Medicine cannot be 
taught out of books, and the country s | 


i 
little medical schools 
which do not attempt to teach it i 


cursed with a swarm of 


way. If there be any good way of suppress 
ing them, it ought to be done, because 


untrained doctors are the worst kind of im 


postors. ‘They ought to be hunted down and 
extirpated. But we do not ourselves think 
there is any good foundation for the notion 
that doctors are opposed to the multiplication 
of medical colleges because they fear com 
petition. If every little college in the coun 
try were abolished to-morrow, the comoeti 
tion supplied by the large colleges would be, 
for all practical purposes, as great as it is 
now, but the poor and ignorant would be bet 
ter protected against quacks and charlatans 
ind ignoramuses. 


The liquor question has been brought up 
n England ina very exasperating shape to 
the friends of temperance, by a provision in 
the new County Government Bill 

interest in their licenses 

onthe part of liquor-dealers—that is, gives 
right if 
his be 


any mis 


which 


cognizes a vested 


dealer a 
of 


any to compensation 
license should 
reason except 


This provision was evidently put 


i renewal 
refused for 
onduct. 
in as a sop for the liquor-dealers, or 
censed victuallers,”’ 


as they are called in 
England, who are a very powerful body in 


The whol 


Olities there, as they are here 





n any other | 


The 


Liberal 


Nation. 


party, as well as the temperance 


arms against the 


people proper, are up in 
clause,and the Ministry at first tried to defend 


it by saving it was based on the legal opi 
nion of their law ofticers that there was 
a legal vested right in licenses, This opini 

was, however, speedily overthrown, and 
more recently pronounced utterly unfounded 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench. Sir William 
Harcourt, in one of the sledgehammer 


speeches which he every now and then it 





flicts on the Tories, and which have some 
limes been denounced even by his political 
friends as ** cruel and unusual punishment, 
said on this subject the other day 

* You have had restrictions of all kinds grow 
ing up, and, | am happy to say, growing every 


year, upon the liquortrattic. You have had Sun 
dav closing in Lreland, in Scotland, and iin Wales 
You have taken away by Sunday closing « 

seventh part of the trattic, and you have given 
no compensation, You have restricted the hours, 
which, of course, isa diminution of right, if it be 
aright, and you have given no compensation 
This very question has been tried before the 
highest tribunal in the United States, in the Su 
preme Court, and where the trattic has been 











1 
Tit 





entirely abolished the courts have determined 
that no question, no legal or equitable ques 
tion, of compensation arises at all Cheers 

[ spéak very earnestly to yo gentlemen, 
upon this subject. which the Liberal party 
ought to fight boldly to the last Cheers.] It 
involves the question of putting a fine of mil 
lions upon millions of money upon those—who 


I am happy to think, are growing every day 
who wish to put a check upon a trattic which 
I think people are becoming more and more 





convinced is irjurious to the best interests of 
the community. [Cheers.]” | 
There can hardly be a doubt now that. the 
Pope has made a mistake in meddling in t 
Irish question. The Irish Catholic members 
of Parliament have, at a mee ir Dub 
lin, uni in an answer to his rescript, | 
in which thev tirmly, but in respect 
terms, deny the competency of the Romar 
Congregation to interfere in the matter atall, | 
refuse to be bound by its utterances t] 
question of morals,and suggest that S| 
deceived as to tl facts, and esp. Iv t 
central fact of the Irish case, v that 
nearly all the improvements on t i 
have bee! ™m e by the t ints wl ) \ 
been for ;ceenturv col velled t i\ t 
the use of the wn additions t 
lord’s property It is weve 
cause he may have been misinformed or 
informed about the facts that t! * 
Isa f ul Il S because Ss SS ] I 
in observe i i | stance to g - i 
View 0 g po} vel st 
be able to r i < { 
yn its ralitv—that is. sucha icment as a 
priest s ft cv r t ( Tess Hi 
may form a higment ¢ gl ra 
} t il speech ( View, rT spaper 
irticle but cannot _— ‘ : ° 
ment t t t : as 
divine n The plan of « rn is 
one £ ¢ > iffairs ~ ch is as 
to b idg Ss merits l ire cases 
in whiecl ¢ s atr s wr 2: ther 
r¢ thers in wl i I ills in severely 
condemn it The 1 t ike the neces 
sary distinctions in the name of religion, 
f anvbody s the ries the spot 
to WwW m tl impaigners confess their | 
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ther thesis has been propounded 
na tha iv Md fully satisfied 
Emin Pasha’s safety and unwillingness 
to be escued,” he has turned southward 


to do some more exploring on his own ac 


count, and will cor out in the direction of 
Zanzibar 


is thus far mere guesaework 


ne 


Everything that is said about him 
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PETER AND PAUL, 


Or all the pleasing delusions with which the 
high tariff is surrounded, not one has render 
ed half the service in politics rendered by the 
notion that the more profits the tariff enabled 
the manufacturer to make, the higher wages 
he paid his workmen; and that the smaller 
his profits were, the worse off would his work 
men be. This, like some of the stories about 
the effect of the tariff of 1846 on business, 
has passed current in nearly every protection 
ist speech and article for the past twenty- 
five years, as one of the things which no- 
body would gainsay. Free-traders might 
question whether it was worth while or just 
to maintain a high tariff in order to enable 
employers to pay high wages, but that 
a high tariff did enable and even force 
employers to pay higher wages, it was as- 
sumed that no candid person would deny. 
Tariff reformers might say that taking money 
from the consumer in order to hand it over 
to the manufacturer’s employee, was robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, but it was always taken 
for granted that Paul got the money. 

Now one of the great benefits bestowed on 
the public by the pending debate in Con- 





gress, is its having brought out clearly the 
fact that in the matter of the tariff, as in 
many other things, the people who rob Peter 


to pay Paul do not, as arule, pay Paul at | 


all; they keep the money themselves. 


‘* Oh, come, now, you have more money than 
you know what to do with ; we must help 
Paul, so don’t make a fuss. Hand over 
your 47 per cent., and cheer poor Paul's 
home.” Having got it, they simply go out- 
side and divide it among themselves, and 
when they meet Paul offer him the market rate 
of wages fora hard day’s work, and if he re 
monstrates tell him that there 
many Pauls who would like the job on the 
same terms, that not to 
complain. 

In plainer English, 
manufacturers, no matter how much they 
were protected from foreign competition, have 
followed in their dealings with their work- 
men the immemorial and perfectly fair rule 
of paying for labor the market rate as de- 


are DOW 


so 


he would be wise 


American protected 


termined by supply and demand. We believe 
there is not the shadow of proof anywhere 
that wages have had any other relation to 
profits in America than that which exists in 
England or any other country, or that any 


American manufacturer ever paid more for ! 
satisfactory labor than he could get other | 


equally satisfactory labor for by advertising, 
or, in fact, that the tariff has ever been per- 


mitted in any part of the country to interfere 


with the natural and usual effect of compe 
tition in keeping wages down. 


All this has been brought out with admirable | 


force and effect in the speeches of Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Scott. The way the 
wages argument tumbled to picces when Mr, 
Mills touched it with one or two of the com 
monest facts of daily life, was a striking il- 
lustration of what discussion does for a ques 
tion of this kind. He said: 


‘Tt issaid a high tariff makes high wages for 
labor. It is said if we reduce the taritf, 


They | 


say to Peter when they are rifling his pockets: 


The Nation. 


must be reduced. How is it high tariff makes 
high wages for labor ¢ How can it be explain- 
ed‘ Why, they say, asa matter of course, if 
you increase the value of the domestic pro- 
duct, the manufacturer is able to pay higher 
wages. Unquestionably he is; but does he 
do it? No. Mr. Jay Gould, with his im- 
mense Income from his railroad property, is 
able to pay his bootblack $500 a day, but does 
he do it? Ohno; he pays the market price of 
the street. He gets his boots blacked and pays 
his nickel like a littke man. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Vanderbilt, from the income arising from 
the interest on the immense amount of bonds 
of the Federal Government he has got, can 
afford to pay his hostler $10,000 a year. 
He is able to do it, his bonds enable him 
to do it; but does he do it? Oh, no; he 
goes out into the market and employs his 
labor at the market value, and pays_ the 
same price that the humblest citizen in New 
York does. 

“ High tariff does not regulate wages. 
Wages are regulated by demand and supply. 


and the capacity of the laborer to do 
the work for which he is employed. If 
high tariff regulated wages, how is _ it 
the wages in the different States of the 


Union are different, while the tariff is all the 
same from Maine to California’? In every part 
of the territory of the United States the tariff 
isthe same. How is it the wages are not the 
same’ How isitthat wages in the different lo- 
calities of the different States are different? 
What isthe cause? What is it which disturbs 
the tariff and prevents it from fixing a high 
rate of wages all over the country for la- 
bor ?” 

In other words, when the manufacturer, 
as a rich man, turns round to pay his labor- 
ers, he does what all sensible rich men do— 
them exactly what their labor 
worth. Ife does not say one word to Paul 
about his transactions with Peter. He says 
to himself that his business with Peter is 
his own affair; that in dealing with 
Paul he is bound to extend to Paul what- 
ever consideration Paul gets from everybody 
else, nnd no more. When Paul to 
the grocer’s to buy flour or sugar, the grocer 
never says to him that he has just made a 
lucky turn in stocks or real estate, and is on 
the whole so well off that he will take 25 per 
cent. off the flour or the sugar. He exacts 
the full market price no matter how rich he 
And the manufacturer likewise thinks 
and about the advantages he has 
persuaded Congress to give him through the 
tariff just as Thurber or Park & Tilford 
would think or act about a lucky venture 
in stocks or real It is the product 
of his capacity and pertinacity—the legitimate 
return of his lobbying in Washington, or of 
his contribution to the Republican campaign 
fund. He is not stingy with it, to be sure. 


pays is 


foes 


feels. 


acts 


iS 


estate. 





He is quite ready to give largely of it to 
and fountains, and hospitals, 
and and colleges, and other phi- 
lanthropie or charitable but to 


libraries, 


schools, 


objects; 


divide it with Paul, as Paul’s rightful 
| share, is something he never thinks of at 
j all. What he gives, he gives, but he | 


| to pay. 

| Itis not wonderful that 
things Peter should be waking up and ask- 
| ing whether it is not time to stop making 
| contributions for Paul's benefit, not 
| cent of which Paul ever handles or profits 
| by. For, naturally enough, Peter is not 
by hearing that if Paul 


in view of these 


one 


consoled even 


does not get the money, it is spent in a 
splendid manner, by men like Mr. Carnegie, 


only pays what he owes and can be made | 
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of this great republic.” Peter is now in- 
quiring whether he is not himself the best 
person to display generosity with bis own 
money, and whether, if the resources of this 
great republic are to be still further deve- 
loped at his expense, he is not perfectly com- 
petent either to handle the funds himself 
during the process, or lend them for the pur 
pose on approved security. This is one of 
the questions which the voters will this year 
be called on to answer, and they will answer 
it with a fulness of knowledge they have 
never had before, for the simple reason 
that Peter and Paul are at last coming to 
gether, and comparing notes, and finding 
out how monstrously they have been imposed 
upon, 


THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 

WE have commented on the gravity of the 
statement made by the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in respect 
to the fishery dispute, that ‘it does not seem 
to the Committee that the existing matters of 
difficulty are subjects for treaty negotiation.” 
To this statement the signatures of Senators 
Sherman, Edmunds, Frye, Evarts, and Dolph 
areappended. It is safe tosay that if the Re 
publican party were charged with the re 
sponsibilities of the executive branch of the 
Government, that their words should 
practically be the voice of the nation, no 
such declaration would have been made by 


sO 


them. They would as soon have put their 
hands in the fire as put them to such 
a document. It is a declaration of an in 


tention to apply coercion to the greatest 
naval Power of the world, at a time, too, 
when we have made no preparation for acon 
flict even with one of the lesser Powers, and 
when confessedly we can make no adequate 
preparation under ten years, if under twenty. 
If war is not*intended, further embroilment 
certainly intended, and all know 
that embroilment commonly leads to war, 


is we 
and especially embroilment which is chosen 
in preference to any kind of treaty negotia 
tion. The truth plainly is, that these Senators 
rely upon the prudence of the executive 
branch of the Government 
feclings of the two nations to avoid any un- 
happy 
words. 


and the amicable 


consequences resulting from their 
They have constructed a campaign 
document, and as such their work must be 
judged. 

There is no probability that the people will 
take more interest in the fishery question 
this year than they did last year or the yea 
before. Certainly they will not take much 
interest in the matters of detail which con 
stitute the grounds of the dispute. The only 
things they will fully comprehend will be 
the fact that a treaty has been made, and 


} that it has been rejected, not because it 
was a bad treaty, but because the sub 
ject-matter was not one for negotiation 
at all. Then the reasons why it is not 


good a subject for negotiation now as it 
was in 1783, 1818, in 1854, and in 1871 
will have to be given. More than this, it 
will be necessary to show in what way con- 


in 





| in founding libraries, or in ‘‘new andimprov- | 
} 
wages ! 


ed works to develop still further the resources 





tinued embroilment with the possibility of 


'war is preferable to any kind of a treaty, 
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for, as the 


the 


minority OF the 


majority declined to aH how 
might be made satisfactory, or to offer 


looking to that end 


amendment 


Preliminary to this we must have some 


justification—some statement of grievances 


so incurable in the very nature of things that 
the only escape from them is by successful 
war. <As the minority of the Committee say 
‘* Unless we can Clearly state the causes that 
justify a war for the redress of grievances, or 
a clear definition of the right we seek to assert 
or defend, we have no right to subject the 
country to the perils, or even the apprehen 
sions, of hostilities. It has never been stated 
by any administration, or diplomatist, or by 
that all the 


Our 


Congress, that any one case, or 
disputes 
with Great Britain about the Treaty of 1818 


cases that have grown out of 
gave a just ground for retaliation, reprisals, 

No. The only declarations we 
had of that nature have been made on 
No person 
or body carrying the issues of peace or war 


or war,” 
have 


the stump or in the newspapers. 


in his or their hands has ventured so far. 
that 
why both parties, and espe the Repub 


lican party, should not bring the fishery dis 


It appears to us there are reasons 


into the cam 


pute, as a practical firebrand, 
paign. If the report of the majority is a good 
campaign document, its merits will be better 
appreciated the 


concrete pro 


in the abstract than in 
been 
need get 
difficulties unless he desires to, pending 
the But if the 


rejected, we shall probably 


Arrangements have 


vided whereby no fisherman 


into 
deliberations of Senate. 
treaty is now 
seizures and 
or another suttic 


have kind 


to distract public at 


‘ient 

ues of the campaig 

If the tariff question, pure and simple, 

thing which the 
] 


dently desired a 


iss 


tention from the real 





Republicans havé long ar 


eer ae ; 
Presidential battle u 


they ought 


not to put their success in jeo 


by introducing a question of peace or war with 


a foreign Power, especially in our present 
state of unpreparedness. It will not be wise 

cater to the dynamite Irish vote at the risk 
the 
ligious element of the party. 
ment grows out of the 


will necessarily bring into prominence 


of losing a large share of moral and re 
If any exX¢ ite - 


tichj r 11h} lt} it 
fishing difticulties, i 


@ 


efforts made by the Administration ti 
them, the means adopted to 1 
mize them, and the pains taken by th 
to aggravate and multiply them. It will ! 
into relief the civilizing tendencies of the 
side, and the opposite, we might almost sav 
bullying, proclivities of the other; for we 
cannot consider in a less favorable light th 


declaration of the majority that no treaty at 








1S wanted, and that the subject-matte does 
not admit of one By all means let the treaty 


zo Over to next winter, so that we mav have 





a campaign exclusively upon home issues 


and home industry 
THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 
Vice-President. is 
Willi 
Carolina, in the conv 


which framed the 


an offi 


wanted,” said Hugh 
North 


Sucu cer as 


amson, a delegate 


from 


Federal Constitutior 
this view found no little support in the body 


is the 





‘The 


Nation. 
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has failed to get its candidate for President, 
like Arthur in 1880; or to represent 
some ‘‘ element,” like Johnson in 1864 as the 
type of the loyal man in the border States. 
It is safe to say that no delegate who voted 
for Johnson in 1864 ever thought of his be 
coming President,or raised the question whe- 
ther he was fit to be President; the same 
thing was equally true in Arthur’s case six- 
teen years later. If cither had been suggest- 
ed in the Convention as a candidate for the 
highest place, he would not have received a 
single vote, but each filled it for almost a 
whole term. 

There appears to be no feasible method of 
changing the character of the office so as to 
make it more desirable, but it is possible to 
elevate the standard of the men elected to it. 
Disagreeable us it may appear to the eager 
debater, the position is not without its attrac- 
tions to the thoughtful man, and it would 
doubtless still be practicable to secure its ac- 
ceptance by a man of Calhoun’s type. 
The effort certainly should be made by 
each party. While we may hope to 
escape assassination, the cases of Harrison 
and Taylor show that natural causes may 
cause a vacancy, and the warnings of forty 
years ago should be heeded, even if one does 
not fear another Booth or Guiteau. In Mr. 
Cleveland’s case the possibility of sudden 
breakdown from his excessive application 
must be kept in mind, while if Mr. Blaine is 
nominated, there is abundant reason for giv- 
ing special heed to the second place on the 
ticket. 

The circumstances are peculiarly favor- 
able for securing proper attention to this 
matter among the Democrats. The certainty 
of Mr. Cleveland’s renomination enables the 
delegates to devote to the Vice-Presidency 
the attention which is usually monopolized 
by the contest over the Presidency. High- 
mindedness in the choice, and patriotism in 
the acceptance, will be one of the most valua- 
ble political lessons yet given to the country 
by any party, and a veritable landmark in 
our emergence from the toils of party. 


MUTATIONS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL. 


THE 


WE lately traced the evolution of the ‘‘Chace” 
Copyright Bill to the time of its favorable re- 
port to the Senate, by the Committee on Pa- 
tents, on March 19, It was taken up for con- 
sideration by the Senate on Monday, April 23, 
and the amended text suggested by the Com- 
mittee was accepted. Two additional altera- 
tions were proposed by Senator Chace: (1) to 
reinsert the word ‘‘chromo” (which had in- 
advertently been omitted) in the paragraph 
of the bill amending section 4956 of the 
Revised Statutes; and (2) to amend the bill 
so as to confine the stipulation, ‘ printed 
from type set within the limits of the United 
States,” to books and dramatic compositions, 
and to provide that in the case of ‘“ engraved 
works, photographs, or similar articles, two 
copies of the same” shall be deposited. Both 
amendments were agreed to by the Senate, 
whereupon the Senator, after a lengthy speech, 
desired to press the bill to a vote. But fur- 
ther changes were promptly proposed by Sena- 
tors Morrill and Vance. The former, in be- 
half of the publishers of Littell’s Living Age 
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and the Eclectic Magazine, submitted the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

‘*That publishers of newspapers or other pe- 
riodicals in the United States shall be allowed 
to copy in those publications any articles which 
may appear in the newspapers or other pe- 
riodicals of any foreign country, and for that 
purpose, and not for sale, shall be allowed to 
import such newspapers and other periodicals.” 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Chace, 
who, on April 30, announced that he was au- 
thorized to withdraw it and substitute another, 
to the effect ‘‘ that any publisher of a newspa- 
per or magazine may without such consent 
{i. e., of the proprietors of periodicals copy- 
righted in this country]import for his own 
use, but not for sale, not more than two 
copies of any newspaper or magazine published 
in a foreign country ;” which substitute was ac- 
cepted. Senator Vance’s proposal was to ex- 
clude ‘newspapers, magazines, and _ periodi- 
cals” from obtaining copyright at all. This 
exclusion would have applied to American as 
well as to foreign journals; and, although the 
proposition was voted down, it must have 
startled American magazine proprietors to 
learn how gravely their property was jeopard- 
ed; no. less than seventeen Senators putting 
themselves upon record as favoring a legisla- 
tive enactment which, if carried into effect, 
would have rendered impossible the continued 
existence of the leading periodicals now pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The ‘* protection ” features of the bil! offered 
tempting pportunity for attack to the free- 
trade party in the Senate, and Senators Call, 
Vest, and Jones of Arkansas made vigorous 
protests against the requirement of total manu- 
facture in the United States, and the prohibi- 
tion of importation. Mr. Vest moved to 
strike out the words ‘from type set,” leaving 
the manufacturing clause to read: ‘‘ printed 
within the limits of the United States,” 
but, upon being put to a vote, this amend- 
ment was rejected. On April 30 Mr. Jones 
proposed that the entire non-importation 
clause be omitted, and the vote was taken, 
but, as no quorum voted, this amendment 
came up again on May 9, when, less than 
a quorum again voting, although a call of 
the Senate indicated that the requisite num- 
ber of Senators were present, it was with- 
drawn. On the last day of the discussion upon 
the bill, Senator Teller asked to have a section 
added limiting the term of the act to five years, 
which was not agreed to. No further amend- 
ments being proposed, a vote was taken upon 
the bill as a whole, and it was passed by 34 
yeas to 10 nays, 32 Senators not voting. 

The important provisions of the act, as passed 
by the Senate, may be briefly stated to consist 
of such amendment of the copyright law of the 
United States as will extend the protection 
therein guaranteed to literary and artistic 
property to all such property, without regard 
to the nationality of its creator or owner, pro- 
vided certain stipulations are complied with. 
These are (1) that a printed title of the book 
or other article, or a description of a work 
of art, shall be recorded before publica- 
tion ; and (2) that two copies of a literary 
or artistic publication, or one copy of a 
photograph of a work of art, shall be de- 
posited. After copyright has thus been se- 
cured, it is enacted that, during the term of its 
existence, the importation into the United 
States of any book or other article so copy- 
righted is prohibited, except that not more 
than two copies at any one time may be im- 
ported, provided written consent thereto has 
been obtained from the proprietor of the copy- 
right, signed in the presence of two witnesses. 
In order to prevent other importation than is 
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thus allowed, it is made the duty of the office: 
(the Librarian of Congress) to pre 
” which the 


of record 
pare “lists of copyrighted articles, 
Secretary of the Treasury is ordered to print 
weekly, and distribute to collectors of customs 
and postmasters, who are instructed to seize 
and destroy all copies of ‘‘such prohibited 
articles,” whenever any attempt is made to 
bring them into the United States. 

But the Librarian of Congress is simply a 
ministerial officer, not vested with any judi- 
cial authority, and he is obliged to record 
claims of copyright without regard to their 
legal value. In practice, therefore, many titles 
are entered, and copies deposited, of works 
which cannot secure legal protection under our 
copyright laws. It is reasonable to suppose 
that this practice will increase under the new 
act, especially in regard to foreign bocks. ‘To 
illustrate: A German publisher will send, as 
directed in the act, a title-page and two copies 
of a foreign book which bears a claim of 
copyright. If accompanied by the proper fee, 
the title is recorded, and the copies of the book 
are deposited in the Library of Congress. Or 
the title-page of one of Walter Scott’s novels is 
sent for record, and copies of the book, printed 
in the United States, are deposited. In both 
cases (as this act gives the Librarian of Con 
gress no discretion) the titles of the volumes 
will be entered in the lists prepared for the use 
of customs officers and postmasters, where- 
upon foreign editions of these books at 
once become “ prohibited articles,” 
ing to the phraseology of the act. The ques- 
tion then arises, what guarantee has the inno- 
cent purchaser who sends to Germany or Eng 
land for either of these works that his book 
will not be seized and destroyed at the first 
American custom-house or post-office ~—al- 
though in the first case the copyright claimed 
could not be sustained in our courts because 
the book was not manufactured inthis coun 
try, as required by the act; and in the second 
case there is no legal copyright because the 
author’s works have long since become public 
property. 

As regards the deposit of copies, section 2 of 
the act requires that such deposit shall take 
place ‘‘not later than the day of the publica 
tion thereof in this or any foreign country,” 
this being an alteration of section 4956 of the 
Revised Statutes, wherein the delivery of the 
copies is required to be made “‘ within ten days 
from publication.” But section 4959, which 
also contains a provision that ‘‘ two complete 
printed copies of the best edition issued ” 
of a book are to be deposited ‘t within ten 
days after its publication,” is neither re- 
pealed nor amended, though it is difficult 
to see how the two sections are to be made 
toharmonize. It is distinctly required, as re- 
gards a book or dramatic composition, that 
the copies deposited shall be ‘* printed from 
type set within the limits of the United States,” 
but no stipulation of this nature is made con- 
cerning the copies to be deposited in the case 
of ‘‘engraved works, photographs, or other 
similar articles,” which articles may, there- 
fore, be of foreign manufacture and yet obtain 
copyright. Are such engravings in that case 
to be imported only in lots of two copies, each 
importation accompanied by a written permit 
from the proprietor authenticated by wit- 
nesses? It is left to conjecture whether a 
musical composition is, or is not, to be con 
sidered as a *‘ book,” no mention being made in 
the act of this kind of literature; and while 
maps and charts may easily be considered as 
embraced in the designation ‘engraved 
works,” no provision is discoverable concern- 
ing the deposit of copies of chromos, Our pre- 
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sent statutes relating to copyrights are very 
inadequate and by no means free from per- 
plexities of interpretation; and it is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that the provisions of the 
Senate act are such that their interpolation in 
to the old law will 
minish the difticulties of construction. 


increase rather than di 


CATHOLICISM IN IRELAND. 


DuBLIN, May 5, 1858 
THE National ranks in Ireland have sustained 
a heavy loss in the death, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-two, of Edmund Dwyer Gray, 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal. His father, 
Docter, afterwards Sir John of 
O’Connell’s many Protestant lieutenants, pur- 


Gray, one 
chased the paper before daily journals had be- 
come the serious undertakings they now are. 
After the disruption of the Repeal and Forty 
eight agitations, Dr. settled to 
make the best of a bad business, virtually aban- 
doning the National, but throwing himself 
vigorously into all subsidiary Irish questions, 
such as Land Reform, Education, and Church 
Disestablishment. For years, as the leading 
combatant of his time, he was perhaps the man 
best hated by the ascendency party in [reland, 
peculiarly hateful as being a Presbyterian and 
of Presbyterian family, while editor of the 
chief Catholic paper. He was a man of 
common and statesmanlike ability, and, if Ire 


Gray down 


un 


land had had a government of her own, would 
still more have made his mark. He left an 
imperishable monument of his capacity and 
resolution in the splendid Vartry water supply 
of this city, a project which he successfully 
carried through against the strongest opposi 
tion of the respectable classes, which, since 
the corporation became really representative 
of the people, have resented and withstood all 
extension of its powers. 
Dr. Gray was knighted by a liberal Lord- Lieu 
tenant, the Earl of ¢ arlisle. 


For this achievement 











Edmund Dwyer Gray had, perhaps, greater 
and wider capacity than his father. 
If once he came 
within the power of the law, it was not that he 
transgressed any act of Parliament, but that 


He was 
clear-sighted and practical. 


an irascible judge, at a time when party feel 
ing was strung to the highest pitch, took an 
: opportunity of paying off old 


seores with 


the Freeman, and committed him to several 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. 
To the present movement the Freeman accorded 
but a tardysupport. Before the position of Mr. 
, Parnell was assured, Mr. Gray occasionally 
publicty differed from him; he ‘‘ tried one fall ” 


with the rising leader, and then became his fol 
lower, modifying and moulding the policy of 





the party as far as possible, in public and in 
- private. Socially, Mr. Gray was charming ; 
he kept open house and helped to elevate and 
L extend national feeling by his hospitalities. 
: One misfortune of the chasm between Pr 
- testant and Catholic here is, that those Protest- 
3 ants who sympathize with and join the Nationai 
r party to any considerable degree, insensibly 
= become more at home among Catholics than 
} among their own coreligionists. It was there 
Q fore not unnatural that Mr. Gray should marry 
a Catholic lady. She was a daughter of Caro- 
t line Chisholm, so well known in the early fifties 
- for her philanthropic work in connection with 
4 female emigration to Australia. Mrs. Gray is 
, a woman who would adorn any faith. Before 
n long Mr. Gray himself openly joined the Catho- 
e lic Church, thereby removing the anomaly of 
8 the leading Catholic paper of one of the most 


strongly Catholic countries in the world being 
edited by a Protestant. Mr. Biggar, Mr. Par 
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nell’s principal coadjutor, like Mr. Gray brought | wise; we may 
up a Presbyterian, went over to Rome about g port, whos 
the same time. Of the public men I have ‘ i 
known, both would have appeared about the test 51 But 
least likely to make this chang Yet tl t i . 
is, | believe, a sincere son of the Cl th The pri i 
other died in the odor of sanctity Still L can t! ‘ 
not believe that in either case the change was l i 
doctrinal: I think it was more national and in sulf t 
emotional Seeing the hateful guise which irities te 
Irish Protestantism assumes, generally opposing t t 
every broad reform tending towards freed hand \ 
and enlightenment here, the change was, how- | fall ! t 
ever, natural. I have known many such con ter ft! “W 
versions, but, in looking back, can recollect | w 
only two Catholics who have become Protest presses ‘ . 
ants, I lately asked an elderly Episcopal cler- | cal dey \ \ 
gyman how many such cases he had known ;} This a s 
he could think of only one, which proved to be | “‘spiritua 
one of the two that [ had recalled | 
Thereason of the strength and attractive t} ises s 
ness, sO to speak, of Catholicism in Treland is . 
not far to seek. With you it is intrusive. Lre- Protesta 
land is its natural home. Here Protestantism | t lt ‘ 
has been intrusive, and not even through free it by 
immigration, but by contiscation and at the solers, t SY very 
point of the sword. Your ancestors, at least and w 
in New England, crossed the Atlantic expect | be ish 
ing to found states upon the sure basis of what | y 
was best in Protestantism. There must be | “ 
something peculiarly exasperating in these an | V ! 
ticipations being jeopardized by a mainly ig s 
norant and impoverished foreign immigration t 
Catholicism has all along been the tral 
deniable fact in Ireland, to be dealt with as we | t tl 
would, but to be fully accepted. Those wt ’ I \ 
dream of the conversion of the Irish to Pr t 
testantism entertain a chimera born of the re fs 
ports and wishes of those who live by k al ’ 
up the delusion, Catholicism, here as els “ 
where, will, of course, change in t s al s . 
religious thought changes; but I believe will s 
never consciously become Protestant All we wa 
‘an hope for in the elevation of Ireland ist t 
me theoretically in alliance with it i sts 
The more increasingly I prize Pr stal 
| dom, and feel the impossibility of my be vas Miss 
| a Catholi , the more I respe ind w ‘ . 
| all appearance of, or actual, interference wit! t 
Irish Catholicism It is everytl ir i ~ ‘ 
| best, and truest to the Irish people. It is ind . 
up With their ideas of home, nationality, a “ 
} common suffering. For an Irish Ca t t Is . 
| turn Prote 1 xt etter pa : 
of his natt ning a syst i ul Ne Ss 
| to his ra tt : ( : t 
| cism in its purely ¢ siast ispect. If w . 
look into Catholic religious shops—at tt \ : 
| plaster statues, the beads, and rosaries, a1 r 
| citixes, and other parapt alia of ‘ i 
the to us sick r awful 1} a x 2 is " 
Fath Furness’s * Hel . ( st . ( 
if we turn tl ives i str v Cat cv rts 
pel | ii &l 1 n s . ‘ t } « 
f martyrs, saintly « siastics a : ' he 
late ae unities 7 ¢ e ve r ’ } ' ¢ 
unreast ng aduiat i tes “ “ . i 1} te { 
{t tical faculties fw iw ™ Cat s 
i as Cat . wea kelly to feel t bus r ia : 
ther Ss] hope t} w - i t g¢ hones i il ty 
such supports and modes of ee 1 between Catl ind Protest 
are no mor = t f Ca . ants t al tum But 
I i than t Salvat Army War Cath ‘ n t see t ' 
wt ents . stantism in its | rous to rise as Protestants. It ‘inful t 
sft ss S i K ¥ ‘ at Iris! Catt i Ss % which men tl }* t rs 
s reauiv is, We must & vy the hearts a nh Ww Nationalist | I i t | 
n soft Irish pe und the n ‘ i iwht from the north of Ireland or from 
sot W . \ s strenet ri t (y at’ «Brit Nor, It i (‘atl ‘ 
t susta g f e and beauty i allthe | here with al opening yet proved them- 
r eo | l ‘ x ties s al 1 al i aii the ™ es n tl whole is i able is I otestants 
I ir trials and perplexities of Irish agita naugurating and conducting business opera 
le We Protestants ay wish tl ale But this may be all due 
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to the disabilities under which Catholics suffer- 
ed until lately, and to the centuries’ start which 
Protestants got in every relation of life. Easy 
and delightful intercourse between 
Oatholics and Protestants of mature age is 
always possible, but it is more or less pre- 
vented where in families there are young peo- 
ple, with the danger of mixed marriages, and 
their attendant difficulties regarding the reli- 
gion of children. 

Catholicism is to the Irish light, truth, joy, 
and freedom; but no less so is their national 
cause, which their Church may, through sym- 
pathy, help to sanctify and guide, but which 
even it cannot repress. The papal pronuncia- 
miento is now the absorbing subject of interest 
here. I thought I should the better avoid too 
hasty conclusions regarding its probable effects, 
and the better prepare your readers for its con- 
sideration, by devoting a letter to Irish Catholi- 
cism, to which subject a few remarks on Mr. 
Gray’s life, character, and conversion would 
naturally lead. DB, 


sociat 


GERMANIZATION OF ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 


THE 


STRASSBURG, May 3, 1888. 

For the first time in the history of the Im- 
perial Reichstag, an Alsatian delegate, Dr. 
Petri of Strassburg, declared a few weeks ago 
that the questions relating to Alsace-Lorraine 
would be always considered and discussed by 
him from a German national standpoint only. 
This declaration, coming as it did from a dele- 
gate popular in the annexed territory, was 
most warmly received by the Government, and 
has been hailed by the German press as the 
dawn of a new era for Alsace-Lorraine. 
Whether a new era is really dawning, it is, 
perhaps, too soon to say, but the last year 
has at least been marked by a change in the 
Government policy towards the Reichsland, 
and serves to illustrate the political feeling in 
the provinces and the progress made in the 
efforts to Germanize them. 

In face of the general election of February, 
1887, following upon the dissolution of the 
Reichstag after the rejection of the Army Bill, 
Prince Hohenlohe, who succeeded the late Gen. 
Manteuffel in 1884 as Stadthalter of Strass- 
burg, issued a proclamation calling upon all 
loyal Alsatians to show their patriotism by 
supporting candidates favorable to the bill. 
It was, perhaps, not a discreet thing to do, for 
his answer was an overwhelming defeat of the 
Government candidates, and the Protest party, 
at whose head stood Kablé‘, the Strassburg 
delegate, seemed stronger than ever. The 
death of Kablé, however, made a bye-election 
necessary in July. The hasty candidature of 
Von Moltke was unsuccessful, and the seat was 
won by Dr. Petri, who, though a personal 
friend of Kablé, was not a member of the Pro- 
test party, and whose platform was an accept- 
ance of the situation asit is. But the result of 
the bye-election was for the most part unheeded 
in Germany, compared with the surprise and 
disappointment called forth by the general elec- 
tion which preceded it. Something seemed to 
be wrong with the policy hitherto pursued to 
wards the provinces, and there were outspoken 
criticisms in the press of the attitude taken by 
Manteuffel. This blunt soldier had once de- 
clared: ‘I donot ask for any sympathy from 
the Alsatians; all I want is obedience.” Never- 
theless, he used every effort to cultivate friend- 
ly relations, and carried this so far that in 
eases of legal disputes between Alsatians and 
new-comers it was said that the former had the 
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their cause were right or wrong. In spite of 
Manteuffel’s apparent personal popularity, the 
German Empire seemed as little popular as 
ever. During the first years of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s administration everything was much as 
it had been before. But, following closely upon 
the discussion of the Army Bill in the Reichs- 
tag, affairs in Alsace-Lorraine took a new 
turn. Stricter measures were enforced, a large 
number of arrests for treason were made, and 
it became apparent that the Government ex- 
pected to try a policy of greater severity. The 
cases of high treason tried at Leipzig last sum- 
mer revealed the fact that the disaffection in 
Alsace was greater than had been imagined, 
and German public opinion was loud in its ap- 
proval of rigorous repressive measures. 

The Strassburg University came in for a 
share of the blame. There were complaints 
that it had failed to perform the task for which 
it was founded, namely, not only to furnish 
the means of higher education to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but also, as an imperial university 
equipped at enormous expense by the Govern- 
ment, and aided by an annual subsidy of 400,- 
000 marks, to build a centre for national ideas, 
political as well as academical, in the south- 
west borders of the empire. These expecta- 
tions have not yet been fulfilled in the measure 
anticipated, certainly through no fault of the 
University, but simply because too much was 
demanded of it. The rector of 1887 said ina 
public discourse to the students: ‘It is our task 
now to conquer with German ideas this land 
that we have already conquered with the 
sword.” It was a frank statement of the cir- 
cumstances, and for such a task fifteen years is 
far too shortatime. It was in the Reichstag 
debate over the annual appropriation for the 
University that Dr. Petri made the noteworthy 
declaration above quoted. 

If the past year has seen a change of feeling 
on the part of old Germany towards the Reichs- 
land, it has also been a year of excitement 
among the Alsatians themselves. The nume- 
rous arrests have made people nervous. New 
regulations, none of them singly of much im- 
portance, have irritated the shopkeepers. Dur- 
ing the last winter, for instance, it became ne- 
cessary ior the first time that the quality and 
price of goods exposed for sale should be de- 
signated in marks instead of frances. Dating 
from February, all new business signs in Strass- 
burg must be in German, though the old 
French ones may be retained as long as they 
last. There is no real hardship in this; it is 
simply an attack upon a certain sentiment. 
There is no reason why a firm that has called 
itself for a generation ‘‘ Miiller, Pere et Fils” 
should not call itself ‘‘Miller, Vater und Sohn,” 
especially as the Miillers, let us say, very prob- 
ably speak German, of the Alsatian type, in 
their family; but it is exactly in little things of 
this sort that people like to be let alone. The 
Government is proceeding calmly to enforce 
its regulations, with the patience and pettiness 
that are such marked traits of the German cha- 
racter, and with a supreme indifference to lo- 
cal opinion. The German minor official has 
few friends even among his own countrymen, 
indeed, not as many as his fidelity ought to 
bring him, and enough allowance is not made 
for the exceedingly delicate duties of the offi- 
cials in a city like Strassburg. The hand of 
the Government must be everywhere; now 
limiting the number of hours of instruction in 
French in a girl’s private school, and now 
breaking up a young men’s athletic club be- 
cause the funds for the development of Alsa- 
tian muscle were found to come from the other 
side of the Vosges. As may be imagined, the 





Stadthalter’s influence in their favor, whether 





young Alsatians who serve in the army are 








never quartered here, but are usually sent to 
the eastern frontier of Germany. 

The line of division between the “inhabit 
ants” and the “immigrants,” to adopt the ex- 
pressions of the Strassburg Jost, the leading 
Government organ of the region, is nowhere to 
be studied to such advantage as in Strassburg. 
Metz is a fort in a conquered country, and no 
one pretends that it is anything else; Miilhau- 
sen is in many respects a French manufactur 
ing town; but Strassburg, in spite of the 
statue of Louis XIV. on the facade of the 
minster, and the French names of the streets 
cut into the sandstone of the corner houses, is 
not a French city, and here is the centre of the 
characteristic life of the provinces, The physi- 
cal peculiarities of the Alsatians, and their 
strongly marked Alemannic dialect, make it 
impossible to mistake them among the tall men 
of the north who jostle them on the narrow 
streets. This difference runs through the whole 
business and social life of the city. The shops 
are either ‘‘German” or Alsatian; in the latter 
French is spoken by preference. Alsatian and 
“German” cafés and beer halls are side by 
side, and the patrons of one are rarely seen in 
the other; indeed, the consumption of Munich 
beer, the favorite beverage of the ‘‘immigrant” 
class, isa test of a man’s polities. Of recent 
years the regular performances in the city 
theatre have been exclusively in German, but 
let M. Coquelin come once a year with his Paris 
company, and everything in the audience is 
changed—faces, fashions, and tastes. The two 
elements of the population avoid each other by 
mutual consent, when this is possible. The 
growth. in social weight of the “immigrant” 
class tends to give these people a society of 
their own. Theirs is the new quarter of the 
city, near the University and the Kaiser's 
palace; theirs is the consciousness of strength, 
and theirs is the future. 

Recent investigations into the language line of 
the Reichsland show that though in Lorraine 
the section where French is the language of the 
villages runs diagonally across the province, in 
Alsace, on the other hand, the language line 
coincides marvellously, except in the extreme 
south, with the political boundary. The French 
language as spoken on German soil is ultimate- 
ly doomed. It must be remembered that it was 
only after 1840 that real efforts were made to 
introduce French as the language of the Church 
and schools in the country districts. Napoleon 
ILL. was alive to tbe political advantages of this 
effort, and in the decade previous to 1870 the 
schools were carried on in French to a large ex- 
tent, though the Church itself was constant in 
its objections to the religious instruction being 
given in any other language than the native 
German. The state of things to-day may be 
illustrated by the fact that while, shortly after 
the war, almost every servant-girl coming to 
Strassburg from the neighboring villages spoke 
French, having learned it in the village schools, 
it is nowrare to find such a servant with a 
knowledge of the language, unless there are 
exceptional circumstances in the case. A few 
phrases are often picked up for gentility’s sake, 
and it is not at all uncommon to hear ‘‘ Bon 
soir’ from a servant-girl or a butcher-boy as a 
cheery morning greeting. In many Alsatian 
families French is spoken simply because the 
Government is trying to stamp it out; but alan- 
guage cannot live long without other nourish- 
ment than a spirit of obstinacy. 

The real political sentiments of the Alsatians 
in Strassburg do not often find expression. The 
people are too wise to talk much, in view of 
the object-lessons they been having. 
There is a large class of irreconcilables, as was 
of course to be expected, Men who have been 


have 
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keeps them close-mouthed; but these are the men 





and women who expatriate their sons rather 


than have them serve in the German Army 
The younger generation is more bitter than 
German politicians once imagine 
be, though it must be borne in mind that ther 
is an excitement and a sentiment in the 


tion of French sympathies that tend 





these alive among the younger folk. 
jority of the Alsatians, however, seem polit 

cally indifferent. If there is in this majority 
no love forthe German Empire, there is equally 
no love for republican France. The French 
sentiment in Alsace-Lorraine is, on the whole, 
rated too high, and nowhere more so than in 
France itself. The feelings of the Alsatians 
who emigrated to Nancy or Paris after the war, 
who have been nursing their wrath to keep it 
warm, and are prominent in the chauvinist 

agitation meetings, must not be taken as re pre 
sentative of all Alsatians now in the Reichs 
land. What the Alsatians really feel is that 


{ 


they are a distinct people, divided from their 
neizhbors on either side. Dialect, customs, 
temperament, separate them from their Ger 
man kinsmen ; but in all these respects they 
are still further away from France. I once 
asked the nurse of a bright little fellow playing 





in the public park here if the boy was I 
or German. She answered, with a puzzled 
shrug that left no doubt as to her own nation- 


ality, ‘‘ He is—Strassbur There is the 





whole political situation in three words. 
Inthe country villages there is a general in 
difference to politics, just as there might be 


anywhere else in Germany or France. There 


are sometimes sharp complaints of the fines 
imposed by the local police upon the native 
population for causes that seem to the latter 
too slight, such as deficient drainage or irregu 
larity in the handling of live stock. It is pos 
sible to appea 
villagers do not try it. They grumble among 
themselves, and the boys are apt to leave for 


America if they can get away; but, in gene- 


overmuch what government administers the 





taxes (lo not iner . aA 
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year or so azo I talked with an intelligent pea 


sant at Elsasshausen, where the French mad 
their last stand after the battle of Worth had 
gone against them. The peasant described how 
his little barn had been burned by *‘ the Prus 
sians.” ‘* But of course you are a good Ger 
man now,” I remarked. ‘‘ Why not?” was 
the naive answer; ‘they paid me 700 francs 
damages.” 


To sum up, one must not 





new era whose advent has been lately an 


nounced, arises from any particular change of 


sentiments in the mass of the people. That 
mass is slow to move. But it is important t 
note that there is a group of leading Alsatians 


who are tired of voting with the Protest party 


and who, recognizing that the provinces art 


irrecoverably united to Germany, have decided 
to take their political stand accordiugly, and 


to work, in the words of Dr. Petri’s platfor 
of last July, ‘for the welfare of our city, 
our province, and of the empire.” There may 
always be students of politics who will doubt 
the wisdom of Bismarck’s annexation of Alsa 
and Lorraine, but, once ann 





been governed with admirable firmness, and 
with a thoroughness that leaves no doubt of 
the ultimate issue. Compared with the pati 

that regulates the studies of a girls’ private schoo] 
and a shopkeeper’s sign and a peasant’s barn- 
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panion of the Queen, She continued, however, 
her service, and we see her mentioned at all the 
great ceremonies, in all the visits of princes 
and sovereigns, She was glad to escape from 
court when she could, and to live with her ex 

cellent father-in-law at Eu, at Aumale, at Cha 

teauvillain, at Amboise—the Duc de Penthiévre 
had many estates, his fortune was immense, 
and his charity boundless, He was very pious, 
and liked a retired life; Mme. de Lamballe 
was happy to forget in his company the diffi- 
culties and troubles of the court. Rambouillet 
was one of the Duc de Penthitvre’s houses. 
Marie Antoinette coveted it, and the King ex- 
pressed this desire to the Duke. He simply re- 
plied: ‘‘ Your Majesty shall always be obeyed, 
but will allow me to take away from the place 
the remains of my ancestors.” The coffins were 
taken out of the vault, and transported from 
Rambouillet to Dreux; the Duke following the 
procession all the way on foot. Dreux has ever 
since remained the burying-place of the Orleans 
family. Rambouillet became the property of 
the King, and is now the property of the State. 

The States-General opened in May, 1789, and 
a new life began for Marie Antoinette. Every- 
body remarked her sad expression on the day 
of the opening ceremony. She had many ene- 
mies ; abominable pamphlets had been written 
and were circulating against her; her most 
innocent actions had been turned as crimes 
against her. She was no longer the frivolous 
young Princess of Trianon, happy to forget 
for a moment that she wasa queen. She was 
not mistaken in the character of the revolu- 
tion which was beginning. When the Bastille 
was taken, Mme. de Lamballe was away, stay- 
ing with the Duc de Penthitvre. The Comte 
d’Artois soon afterwards emigrated, the Com- 
tesse d’Artois left for Turin. Mme. de Polignac, 
who had lived in the intimacy of the Queen, 
whom she had appointed governess of the 
children of France in 1782, offered her resig- 
nation and abandoned her royal friend, 

The news of the events at Versailles on Octo- 
ber 5 and 6, and of the forced return of the 
King and Queen to Paris, reached the Chateau 
@Eu on the 7th of October. Mme. de Lam- 
balle was there with her father-in-law. ‘ O, 
papa,” she said, ‘‘ what horrible events! I 
must go at once”; and she left, nor did the old 
Duke try to prevent her. She took her place 
near the Queen in the Palace of the Tuileries, 
and became a witness of the long agony of the 
monarchy. The King continued his usual life, 
with an almost incredible calm and serenity. 
He went out shooting sometimes, and noted the 
game he had shot, as he had always done ; the 
Queen was more conscious of her danger, and 
was in great trouble of mind. The diary of 
Louis XVI. records in the most laconic manner 
the events of the time. This is its style: 

‘February 22, Nothing. Hubbub at the Lux- 
embourg. 

‘February 24, Nothing. 
Tuileries. 

‘** February 28, Nothing. 
cennes and at the Tuileries.” 


Hubbub at the 


Hubbub at Vin- 


This hubbub (train), which he noted as nothing, 
becaine so loud that he thought of leaving 
France, in his turn, with his wife and children. 
The Memofrs of Mme. de Tourzel give us all 
the details on this project and on the journey 
to Varennes. We read also in the Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Clermont-Gallerande : ‘‘On the 
Sunday which preceded the departure of the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette told Mme. de Lam 
balle to go for a week to the country, and, tak- 
ing her hand, said adieu to her with an intona- 
tion more tender than usual.”” Mme. de Lam- 
balle was not informed of the projected flight 
of the royal family ; she went to Aumale as 
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soon as she had heard of it, and, in the hope of 
joining the Queen, she left, immediately after 
having embraced the Duc de Penthiévre and 
her sister-in-law, the Duchess of Orleans, for 
Boulogne, Dover, Ostend, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
When she heard that the royal family had 
been brought back to Paris, she hesitated for a 
little while, and suddenly resolved to return to 
France. She knew well that she was going 
into the lion’s den, for she made her willat Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Her friends remonstrated in vain. 
‘* The Queen desires me,” she said; ‘* I must live 
and die for her.” She made the journey in a 
modest equipage, and when she saw Marie An- 
toinette again, she was horrified to find that, 
in a few months, her beautiful hair had turned 
almost white. When the King and Queen were 
imprisoned in the Temple, Mme. de Lamballe 
was not allowed to remain in prison with her 
mistress ; she was sent to another prison, La 
Force. She was now resigned to everything. 
One day she was brought before a sham tribu- 
nal, and bade to swear hatred to the King, the 
Queen, and the monarchy. She refused. “I 
have notbing to answer; to die a little sooner 
or a little later is indifferent to me. I have 
made the sacrifice of my life.” The President 
said: ‘Take her to the Abbaye.” This word 
was the signal of death on that dreadful day 
of the September massacres. She was taken 
out, and as soon as she was at the door of La 
Force she was murdered. Her head was cut 
off and put on a pike; her body was dragged 
through the streets by a cord; and the murder- 
ers brought their trophies before the windows 
of the Temple, in the hope that they would be 
seen by the King and the Queen. 

Thus ended this most unfortunate Princess. 
Facts are, in her case, so eloquent that nothing 
seems required in her biographer but accuracy 
and simplicity. M. George Bertin is accurate 
enough; his book is a compilation of citations 
and of notes; he has been content to place 
them in their chronological order, and does not 
seem to have been preoccupied with the desire 
to infuse life into his subject, to group his 
facts around a central figure, or to draw from 
them any moral lessons. 


Correspondence. 





THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The action of the members of the Me- 
thodist Conference lately held in New York, in 
excluding women as lay delegates, is an in- 
structive lesson in the way the world at times 
moves backwards. There were, it seems, some 
four quiet, inoffensive “sisters of the Church” 
present, while the ‘‘ brethren” numbered, count- 
ing the yeas and nays cast, four hundred and 
twenty-two. These four “sisters” seem in no 
way to have presented their cause, but left the 
discussion entirely to the overwhelming majo- 
rity of men present. 

It would be well for the ministers occasion- 
ally to review the history of Methodism, and 
to recall the assistance they received from wo- 
men in the early stages of their organization; 
and to remember that Methodism itself was a 
dissent from the government of the few anda 
belief in the right of all its members to havea 
voice in church affairs. It had from the be- 
ginning a flexible government ; it did a won- 
derful missionary work with volunteer assist- 
ance; it laid its foundations deep and strong in 
the individual right of every member to preach 
if he wanted to, or, as it was phrased, if he 
‘*had a call.” Nor can the Church ever refuse 
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to hold the names of Susanna Wesley, Lady 
Huntingdon, and Barbara Heck by the side of 
those of John and Charles Wesley and White- 
field. 

Susanna Wesley has been called the mother 
of Methodism. In the absence of her husband, 
she read, prayed, and exhorted to the many 
men and women who came to hear her, ex- 
plaining that she would not have done so had 
there been a man capable of taking her place. 
Her example, and afterwards her sympathy 
with, and ready assent to, this new method, 
convinced John Wesley of its value, and thus 
was added the strong corner-stone of lay preach- 
ing. 

It is very questionable if Methodism would 
have succeeded, notwithstanding the character 
of the Wesleys, had it not been for the gene- 
rosity of Lady Huntingdon. She gave, it is 
said, $500,000 for the cause of the Church; she 
sold all her jewels and erected chapels for the 
poor; gave up ber residences and liveried ser- 
vants, her equipages; purchased halls, thea- 
tres, and dilapidated chapels in London. She 
was, indeed, ‘‘ their most important centre of 
union, and directed the whole Calvinistic 
mevement of Methodism.” Her call was not 
to preach, but to work, which she did for forty 
years with so much spirit, sense, and generosi- 
ty that her biographers conclude that it was 
only a question of sex that prevented her rank- 
ing as the equal of John Wesley. 

It isa matter of historic interest that women 
have never figured very conspicuously, with 
some brilliant exceptions, either in state or in 
ecclesiastical affairs; and for any church, how- 
ever new or broad, to include the sex as a factor 
in its body politic one hundred years ago, was 
an astonishing event. But this the Methodist 
Church did, following in this, as in everything 
else, the guidance of John Wesley. ‘‘I think 
the case rests here,” he wrote to one of the wo- 
men exhorters, ‘in your having an extraordi- 
nary call. St. Paul’s ordinary rule was, ‘I 
permit not a woman to speak in the congrega 
tion.’ Yet in extraordinary 
few exceptions; at Ccrinth, in particular. . .. 
The difference between us and the Quakers is 
manifest in this respect: they flatly deny the 
rule itself, although it stands clear in the Bible; 
we allow the rule, only we believe it admits of 
some exceptions,” 

Every one will remember, to illustrate fur- 
ther, the character of Dinah in ‘ Adam Bede.’ 
In the conversation between her and Mr. Ir- 
wine, he continues: 


vases he madea 


‘** Your Society sanctions women’s preach- 
ing, then ?’ 

‘It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when they’ve a 
clear call to the work, and when their ministry 
is owned by the conversion of sinners and the 
strengthening of God’s people.’ ” 

But afterwards, when Adam is telling Dinah 
of his meeting with Arthur Donnithorne, he 
adds: 

“* Ay, and we talked a deal about thee. ‘I 
shall turn Methodist some day,” he said, *‘ when 
she preaches out of doors, and go to hear her.” 
And I said: ‘‘ Nay, sir, you can’t do that, for 
Conference has forbid the women preaching, 
and she’s given it all up, all but talking to the 
people a bit in their houses.”’” 


Notwithstanding this limitation, however, 
the Church has developed stroug women as 
well as strong men within its folds. To limit 
women to still narrower work may be to de- 
prive it, no matter what Conference may 
think, of a spiritual power hard to replace. 
If women would regard this as a species of 
taxation without representation, and resent it, 
and retire from the membership of every 
church that permits nothing but membership 
and work, we prophesy that not a year would 
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roll before every office and 


around 


within its borders would be open alike to wo 
men as to men. E. B 
KEOKUK, IA., May 0, ISSS 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To THE EprTrorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The London Economist has an 
upon the *‘ American Presidency,” of 
the substance is in the following sentences : 


‘*The gradual advance in the position of the 
President to immense power and responsibility 
has in part escaped the attention of Europe 
Every country, even Germany, is now affected 
by the diplomacy of the United States, and 
that diplomacy is now in the main guided by 
the decisions of the President. Nor is his 
power really less within his own country. 
Secarcely any man not an autocrat bas such 
direct personal power over his fellow-citizens’ 
fortunes, or can use it with such little responsi 
bility except to his own conscience.” 
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As this seems to be the general idea in Europe, 
and as its correctness has much to do with 


vernment, 


judging as to the working of our G: 
is well 


Sher- 


it isimportant to consider how far it 
founded. Certainly that 
man’s view when he declined to be a candidate 
for the Presidency, 
official has no power, but that ‘it is Congress 
which runs this Government.” The Economist 
says that the Fisheries Treaty is approved by 
the President, by the Secretary of State, and 
the majority of 
that the Senate will postpone the decision till 
after the election. That 
illustration of the President’s 
that the decision of the furious contest over 
the tariff will be postponed in the same way, 


was not Gen. 


on the ground that that 


prominent politicians, but 


seems @ Very queer 


power. It says 


as will every measure which greatly interests 
we are told, will many 
arrangements, the fate of 
all protected facto 
illy 
Yes, and 


Ist, 


the people; and ‘‘so, 
large business 
many railway schemes, of 
of 
hang on the result of tl 


ries, and much financial business, rei 


e election.” 


they will be postponed till the election of 
and again to that of 1806. These things show, 
no doubt, that 
thing to party supremacy in the elections, but 
they do not at all show of this or 
the next President to get any of these questions 
settled. 

* The message on the reduction of the tariff 


Congress subordinates every 


the 


power 


did more for free trade than any single speech 
from any premier would have done.” Did it / 
That message was most creditable to the Presi 
dent, called forth a wide public response, and 
tended to identify the Democratic party with 
tariff reform, and the Republicans with protec- 
tion, but whether it really affected the details 
of tariff reform or the action of the committees 
in the be seen. To those 
who know the connection of Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone with the British tariff, such 


aremark seems astonishing, thot 


houses, remains to 


rh the words 


gn 


é 


single speech” may sufficiently 
meaning. 
*“ Even his obiter dict 


restrict its 


1 in answer to addresses, 
remonstrances, or the like, often powerfully af- 





fect opinion, and may, on occasion, complet 
arrest or materially forward enterprises of 
grave importance.” No doubt such utterances 


raise an immense clatter in the newspapers, 
and may affect the personal standing of the 
President with the country, but th: 


the silent and secret 


ir weight in 
deliberations of the 
mittees, or in the action of the houses, is by 


means to be measured by the same standard 


a rion +? 
a serlous es 


Upon our diplomacy depends * } 


tion 
question of immigration with the Government 
of Pekin, the vital question of consular rights 
with the Sultan of Morocco, and it m: 


as to Samoa with Germany, the w 
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business is not affected by the merits or deme- 


rits of the medicine, but depends entirely upon 
the extent and energy of the advertising. The 
minute examination of his character in 1884, 
they say, was a spurious analysis got up by the 
Mugwumps. The advertising has been done 
more extensively and skilfully since 1ss4. But 
why have they worked with an old medicine, 
when the same means would have made some 
one now unknown as great and more available? 
ANTI-NOSTRUM. 
KANSAS, May 12, 1888, 


FORESIGHT AND HINDSIGHT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In connection with the abolition of 
slavery in Brazil, it is interesting to note the 
following passage from a speech of Lord Ma- 
caulay, delivered in 1845: 

‘*Fully admitting, therefore, as I do, that 
Brazilian slavery is a horrible evil, I yet must 
say that if I were called upon to declare whe- 
ther I think the chances of the African race on 
the whole better in Brazil or in the United 
States, | should at once answer that they are 
better in Brazil. I think it not improbable 
that in eighty or a hundred years the black 
— ot Brazil may be free and happy. 

see no reasonable prospect of such a change In 
the United States.” 

Even the greatest of historians may not write 
history inadvance without incurring some dan- 
ger to his fame for philosophical acumen. 

W. H. Jounson. 


GRANVILLE, O., May 19, 1888. 


Notes. 


A NEW book of short stories by Miss 8S. O. Jew- 
ett, ‘The King of Folly Island, and Other Peo- 
ple,’ is in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish directly Tolstoi’s 
‘Power and Liberty,’ a sequel to ‘ Napoleon 
and the Russian Campaign.’ 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation a 
translation of Rosenbusch’s ‘ Microscopical 
Physiography of Minerals and Rocks,’ by Joseph 
P. Iddings of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
first volum® is devoted to minerals, 

Thomas Whittaker announces ‘ Christianity 
in Daily Conduct.’ 

Ticknor & Co. issue this week ‘ Along the 
Shore,’ verse, by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and 
‘Olivia Delaplaine, by Edgar Fawcett. 

Mr. W. J. Linton is seeing through the press 
in London his ‘ Masters of Wood-Engraving,’ 
a history of the art, with examples reproduced 
at the original scale in photographic fac- 
simile, the print-room of the British Museum 
There 


will be two editions, a lesser and a greater, of 


being drawn upon for fine impressions. 


500 and 100 copies respectively, sold to subscrib- 
ers only. Thelarger will take in Diirer’s ** Tri- 
umphal Car of Maximilian.” 

Scribner & Welford will soon issue, in F. 
Hueffer’s translation, a limited edition of the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, of 
which our readers have already had a taste: 
also, ‘ Tropical Africa,’ by Prof. Drummond, a 
book of recent travel, Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
have postponed till the fall the publication of 
the volume of Thomas 
* Around the World on a Bicyele.’ Nearer is- 
sues are a ‘ Manual of Christian Evidences,’ by 
Prot. P. Fisher; ‘ The Five 
Women,’ by the author of ‘ How to be Happy, 
Though Married’; and, ‘ The Residuary Lega- 
tee, by “J. S. of Dale.” 

J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, sends us the 
illustrated catalogue of the Salon of 1888, con- 
taining 4,764 entries, in which it is noticeable 


second Stevenson's 
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that sculpture makes a nearly equal division 
with painting. Perhaps no other statement 
could so forcibly contrast the state of art in 
France and in the United States. In our exhi- 
bitions the statuary oftenest serves as a mere 
adornment of the picture galleries. The de- 
signs of the year in the Salon appear, from the 
memoranda here given with varying degrees of 
elaborateness and fidelity, to be about on the 
usual level. 

Dr. Philip Schaff contributes to the series of 
the American Historical Association a paper 
entitled ‘‘Church and State in the United 
States.” The circumstances attending the 
adoption of the constitutional provisions for- 
bidding religious tests as a qualification for 
office, and prohibiting any establishment of re- 
ligion, are narrated in detail, and some light is 
thrown upon the perplexing question how, in 
spite of these provisions, Christianity can be 
recognized as the lawful religion of the land. 
The line has to be somewhat arbitrarily drawn 
between preaching and practice in order to 
avoid the sweeping guarantee of the ‘‘free exer- 
cise” of religion, The more valuable portion 
of the paper, however, is not covered by the ti- 
tle, being an account of the existing religious 
laws of the several European states. There is 
an appendix containing the opinions in the 
leading cases in our courts which have involved 
the definition of religious liberty and the status 
of Christianity. The paper makes the fourth 
number of the second volume of the publica- 
tions of this useful society. 

Mr. George Faber Clark’s ‘ History of the 
Temperance Reform in Massachusetts, 1815- 
1885,’ is an unpretentious work executed in an 
orderly manner, and fills a gap. Something 
like this should have formed a chapter of the 
ill-digested ‘One Hundred Years of Tem- 
perance,’ published in 1886, Massachusetts was 
well in the front of the temperance movement, 
with the first State society, the first newspaper 
devoted wholly to the subject, and probably 
the first legislative committee appointed to 
consider the repression of intemperance. In 
Boston, too, was founded the American Tem- 

Many other organizations, if 
the State, were adopted, and 
resist the conviction that there 
were far too many of them. Of the majority 
the tale is one of decline and cessation at a date 
more or 


perance Society. 
not instituted in 


one cannot 


Divisions rent not 
a few, particularly on the color-lne. There is 
a chapter on rum-riots, and one on ‘‘ Deacon 


less ascertainable. 


Giles’s Distillery,” with others on presentations 
and welcomes, on conventions, on temperance 
hewspapers, 
traits. 
Boston, 
The second number of American Nofes and 
(Queries (Philadelphia: William 8. Walsh) is an 
improvement upon the first in external appear- 
ance, yet remains a very unattractive example 
of typography. This has too frequently to be 
remarked in the launching of such enterprises, 


etc.; and there are a few por- 
The pubiishers are Clarke & Carruth, 


though the difference between success and non- 
success may lie in the attention paid to so fun- 
damental a matter. 

Much superior in this respect is the Biblio- 
grapher and Reference List (Buffalo: Moulton, 
Wenborne & Co.), of which the first number 
has appeared, This issue is wholly devoted to 
the History of English and American Litera- 
ture. Each title of a work cited is followed by 
a descriptive note. The ‘* Reference List” em- 
braces magazine articles, ete., and works out 
of print, though we fail to see why the latter 
should not have been entered in their regular 
places, Among these is Brewer's ‘ Reader's 
Handbook of Allusions, etc.’; but we miss 
Wheeler’s ‘Handbook of Allusions,’ E, Ed- 
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rards’s ‘Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ and Perey 
Smith’s ‘Glossary of Terms and Phrases’—all 
kindred works. For slight errors we will point 
out ‘Spofferd” under No. 26, and ** Adonias” 
under No. 70. But on the whole, both as re- 
gards fulness, accuracy, and judgment, this en- 
terprise seems to make a good start. The next 
number will give a list of works on the history 
and science of elocution and oratory. 

Mr. William Blades closes in the Bookworm 
for May his papers on the invention of the art 
of printing, and sums up with a present dispo- 
sition to believe Holland the birthplace, while 
the very existence of Coster is questionable, 
and Gutenberg’s claim as the first master of an 
art perhaps not his own by discovery is unsha 
ken. 

As we have had several inquiries for Mr. 
Lowell’s recent address in this city before the 
Reform Club, we will mention the reprinting 
of it (in very small type, to be sure) in the Bal- 
timore Civil-Service Reformer for May. 

The March Bulletin of the New York State 
Museum of Natural History, just published, has 
areporton the * Building Stone in the State of 
New York,” by John C. Smock. 

The Rev. W 
Boston, asks for new and renewed subscriptions 
to the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which he is 
the Honorary Treasurer for America, It 
desired both to promote the excavations in 
progress, and to provide for the publication of 
the next memoir, relating to Bubastis. 

The general series of ‘‘ Old South Leaflets,” 
now put forth by D. C, Heath & Co., Boston, 
deserves to find a place in every school-house 
library. The United States Constitution, Arti- 
cles of Confederation, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Ordinance of 1787, Washington’s 
Farewell Address and Inaugurals, Magna 
Charta, Franklin’s Plan of Union (1754), Nos. 
Land 2of the ‘ Federalist ’- 
the contents of the dozen politico-historical 
tracts thus farin view. They are sold at tive 
cents each, or one hundred for three dollars. 
Their use as adjuncts to the Reader should not 
be overlooked. 

An exhibition of 


.C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, 


is 


-such are some of 


some of Victor Hugo's 
manuscripts of his writings, together with 
drawings, original and wood-carv- 
ings, also by his own hand, was opened in 
Paris on May 5 for the benefit of the fund for 
the statue of the poet. Among the manu- 
scripts is that of ‘ Les Travailleurs de la mer,’ 
with illustrations by the author himself. Men- 
tion is also made of a fireplace and chimney with 
panels carved and painted by him, as are also 
various articles of furniture and adornment. 
It is said that the complete collection of his 
illustrations for his own works and all his other 
drawings will be shown. <A few of these have 
been engraved and published, from time to 
time, and among them Americans may remem- 
ber the extremely Hugoish one of John Brown’s 
gibbet, so widely reproduced after the execu- 
tion. 

The vacancy in the French Academy caused 
by the death of Eugine Labiche in Januapy 
last has been filled by the election of another 
dramatic writer, M. Henri Meilhac, so well 
known as the joint author, with M. Ludovie 
Halévy, already a member of the Academy, of 
the librettos to Offenbach’s ‘‘ Belle Héléne,” 
**Grande Duchesse,” and *‘ La Périchole,” and 
of the plays of *‘ Frou-frou” and ‘ Tricoche et 
Cacolet,” to mention only a few of the best 
known froma long list going back as far as 
1861. There were only two other candidates 
for the vacant seat—M. Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
the historian of the Monarchy of July, and M. 
André Theuriet, the novelist. On the first bal- 
lot the votes were quite evenly divided, but on 


designs, 


May 


4 
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text is from the 


chot, author of the pleasant little treatise re 
cently turned into English as ‘The Printed 
Book.’ M. Bouchot in fifty pages sketches the 
origin and development the fine art of book 
binding in France, devoting the second and 
longer part of his paper toa characterization of 
the noble sequence of book-lovers of whom 
France has reason to be proud from Grolier’s 
time to the dark days of 1798, whenthe ‘ Dan 
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itself should totally ignore any distinctions of 
construction. Unrler «i, for instance, it could 
not have involved much additional toil to tabu- 
late the references according to mood and tense. 
So of av. So, too, we have nothing to show the 
case by which a preposition is accompanied, 
As Bekker’s edition is the basis of the Index, 
we have no hint that in three places (4, 46, 5; 6, 
13, 1; 6,18, 6) av is the undoubted reading of 
the MSS., and has been changed to éav by the 
editors. (Stahl 
In his Adnotatio Critica, Stahl admits 
that thechange has been made against MS. au- 
thority in 6, 15 and 6,18. By what must be an 
accident, he omits to state that in 4, 46 only 
one MS. has éav, though he has a note on that 
very passage.) In his preface, Von Essen notes 


éav, Classen av in these pas- 


sages. 


as id quod imprimis dolendum, the fact that 
Bétant does not handle the particles. He will 
the more readily excuse us, therefore, for la- 
menting the deficiency we have pointed out in 
his own book. At thesame time we feel deeply 
grateful for what he has done, and we mark his 
book as indispensable to all students of Thucy- 
dides. 


—A rival to Volapiik is in the field. ‘Dr. Es- 
peranto’s International Tongue. Preface and 
Complete Method, edited for Englishmen by J. 
St. Price’ (Warsaw, 1888) is a low-priced bro- 
chure capable of affording much entertain- 
ment. The opening words of the preface are: 
‘*The reader will undoubtedly take with mis- 
trust that opuscule in hand, supposing that I 
am speaking about an irrealizable utopy ”; and 
an unprejudiced hearing is bespoken, ‘‘1 will 
not speak here much about the considerable 
importance for humanity of one international, 
by every one without any condition accepted 
tongue.” Translations avail but little in put- 
ting usin possession of ‘‘ outlandish literature.” 
Socrates long ago pointed out to a sceptic the 
immense superiority the human tongue has 
over the tongue of animals, in being able to 
utter articulate speech. Our author ascribes 
to it even higher honor. ‘‘ And yet the tongue 
is the first motor of civilization; thanks only to 
it, if we uplifted ourselves so high over animals. 
The difference of the tongue is a cause of anti- 
pathy, nay hatred among folks.” The differ- 
ent ‘attempts made for giving to the public 
an international tongue . . amounted or 
to a new system of signs for a short, self-made 
understanding, or to a natural simplification 
of the grammar with a change of the words, 
existing in the living tongues into arbitrarily 
fabricated ones.” The first attempts were un- 
practical, ‘‘and so vanished away.” The se- 
cond were merely ‘“ cabinet essays, which are 
not realizing direct benefits,” and ‘* no wonder, 
if they made utterly fiasco.” The popularity 
of Volapiik is recognized, but is declared to be 
overestimated, for ‘* you cannot—as of course- 
reckon the sum of sold exemplaries as equal to 
the sum of adepts, who learned the tongue.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ The number of enthusiasts, after 
having risen to a certain quantum, will stop 
and the indifferent and cold world shall never 
agree with the idea of taking pains in order to 
speak with a few, and so again, this attempt, 
like others, will vanish away.” Dr. Esperanto 
found three main “ difficulties to get through,” 
the second of which was: ‘‘ To set the adept in 
direct possibility of making use of his science 
with people of either nationality, no matter if 
the new tongue is agreed by the whole world, 
if it has many adepts or not.” 
projects, emitted to the public at different 
times, often under the loud . . . 
an ‘universal tone,' no one resolyed more than 
one of the above-mentioned problems, and that 
only paytially,” The simplicity of the nex 


. 


‘**Among the 


name of | 


| its stupidity, gave its ear 
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method is likely to be against it, for ‘‘ the 
greater part of men are inclined to bestow 
their consideration upon a thing, the more it is 
enigmatical, broad, and indigestive.” 


—The inventor’s plan for introducing his 
tongue is a novel one. ‘‘ Not feeling satisfied 
with internationality, the tongue is aiming to 
‘**To count upon the aid of the 
public, it would be the same as to build a house 
on a wavering, even fantastical foundament; 
the largest part of the public does not like to 
aid any one or anything, but they would have 
all ready at once.” ‘The learning of the in- 
ternational tongue . . . remunerates com- 
pletely the little pain that must be taken for it. 
I could hope so, my tongue will be accepted at 
But I wish rather 
to be prepared for the baddest, than to have 
’—and this determination, 
The plan is to get 10,- 
000,000 people ‘to full out” a printed slip pro- 
mising to learn this tongue ‘*‘ when the number 
of promises will reach ten millions.” Not to 
fall in line and learn it, ‘‘ would be then simply 
stupidity.” ‘The underwriting of that pro- 
mise does not request the smallest sacrifice of 


un iversality.” 


once by a mass of people. 


too splendid hopes’ 
we doubt not, is wise. 


work, and in case of unsuccess of the enter- 
prise, it does not lay any obligation upon the 
underwritten.” ‘‘ For every undertaking peo- 
ple can collect underwriters, but very few peo- 
ple will underwrite.” ‘* The refusal would not 
be neglect, but crime.” 
that this would not be regarded as ‘‘ an impar- 
donable fault,” in view of the following weighty 
reason for not underwriting: ‘The refusal 
could only be explained by the fear of birth-, 
science-, or money-aristocracy of finding their 
names on the list beside the names of people of 
inferior social] position.” But there can be no 
‘* Nothing will excuse in the fu- 
ture before society the persons, whose names 
will not be found in the list of vote. . . . 
With ‘I did not know’ no one will be excused,” 
for editors are requested to give wide circula- 
tion to the project. Wecommend the book to 
any whoare in low spirits and need to be 
cheered up. We have only given crumbs from 
the feast they will find. 


We would fain hope 


forgiveness. 


—The indefatigable collector of Sicilian popu- 
lar literature, Dr. Giuseppe Pitré of Palermo, 
has just published the eighteenth volume of his 
‘* Biblioteca delle Tradizioni popolari siciliani” 
(Palermo: Pedone Lauriel), containing ‘ Fiabe 
e Leggende.’ The fiabe correspond to the Ger- 
man Mdrchen, the leggende to our religious 
After Dr. Pitré’s four 
volumes of similar tales published in 1875, it 
would seem as if little was left to collect, but 
the present volume contains 158 new stories or 
important variants of those already published. 
Two interesting classes of stories were insuffi- 
ciently represented in the older collection, le- 
gends and fables. This lack is bere fully re- 
paired, and several very good stories given. 
One relates that during the creation of the 
world the Lord called Peter to him and told 
him to go and see what the people were doing. 
He did so, and said: ‘ Master, they are all 
weeping.” The Lord said: ‘‘ The world isn’t 
right yet.” A few days later the Lord sent 
Peter again to see if the world was right, and 
the apostle saw that all were laughing. “ It 
isn’t right yet,” answered the Lord. The next 
time he saw some weeping and some laughing. 
Then the Lord said: ‘‘ Now the world is right.” 
Another story tells us that when the ass was 


stories of saints, ete. 


| created and named, it was constantly forget- 


ting its name, and runing back to the Lord to 
be told again, At last the Lord, wearied by 
s a sharp pull, and 
eried ent Ass!” That is why 


* Ags! Ass! 
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the ass has long ears, and why we pull a per- 
son’s ears to keep him from forgetting a thing. 
Dr. Pitré’s great undertaking will be completed 
by four volumes of ‘ Usages and Customs,’ now 
in press, and a volume of bibliography of popu- 
lar tales. The present volume, we notice, is 
dedicated to an American schoiar, Prof. Crane. 


—The scientific study of the various religious 
sects in Russia 1s of comparatively recent date. 
During the last reign the scope of literature 
was first enlarged to the necessary extent, and 
the prohibition directed against the exposition 
of all the historical epochs and the various phe- 
nomena of the life of the people was removed. 
Ever since that time the history and the pre- 
sent state of sectarianism have furnished 
themes for zealous study. Thus have arisen 
extended essays on the historical development, 
and thécreeds of the dissenters (raskolniki), their 
results in practice, and many separate tracts 
on special points and peculiarities. None of 
these, however, offer a broad review either of 
the history or of the present phenomena of sec- 
tarianism. This deficiency is to be supplied by 
the publication of a book entitled * Raskol- 
Sektantetvo’ (‘Sectarianism of the Dissenters’), 
by A. S. Pugavin, of which one volume has al- 
ready appeared. This contains a bibliography 
of ‘‘ the old belief” and its ramifications, and 
is the first of four large parts de¥oted to ‘‘ma- 
terials for the study of the religious and social 
movement of the Russian people.” The second 
volume is to furnish a classification and the 
characteristic traits of all sects and divisions 
of which the ‘‘ old belief” proper consists, and 
which have sprung up on the soil of schism. 
The third will contain a bibliography of mysti- 
eal sectarianism (the Ahlisti—the scourgers— 
the Skoptsi, ete.), the rationalists (the Dukho- 
bortzi—wrestlers with the spirit—the Molokane, 
the Shtunditzi, etc.); and, lastly, the fourth 
volume will be devoted to the classification 
and peculiarities of all the mystico-nationalistic 
sects (heretics). 


—The two modes observed in inflecting the 
verb in the Maya languages of Southern Mexi- 
co and Guatemala have been set forth in a lu- 
cid manner by Dr. Edward Seler in his Ger- 
man inaugural dissertation delivered before 
the Faculty of the Leipzig University (1887). 
The verb in Maya, as in other agglutinative 
languages, is a mere noun, and the two methods 
employed in its inflection differ in this respect, 
that the pronoun is either prefixed or suftixed 
to the verbal base. Whenever it is prefixed, 
that pronoun is a possessive pronoun, and the 
base is a nomen actionis; but when it is suftix- 
ed, the pronoun is a personal pronoun, hence 
the verbal base has to be considered as a nomen 
Both pronominal sets vary 
considerably among each other, and so do the 
prefixed pronouns among themselves and ac- 
cording to the various dialects. Placed before 
vowels, they often sound differently from what 
they do when standing before consonants. 
When a verbal base is used transitively, a pos- 
sessive pronoun is prefixed to it; when a pas- 
sive signification is intended for this same base, 
the personal pronoun will be suffixed to it. 
Chiefly such bases as exist in the form of radi- 
cal syllables submit to this rule; but others pre- 
fer to assume the formative suffixes -a.r, -ir, or 
-tah in the dialect of Maya proper. The tense 
function is not expressed by real tense forms as 
inthe Aryan languages, but by particles or 
combinations of such, and this is frequently 
observed in other languages of the Pacific 
Coast. The title of the book of Seler (who is 
now exploring Southern Mexico) is worded: 
‘ Das Konjugationssystem der Maya-Sprachen’ 
(Berlin; Th, Grimm), 


agentis or actoris. 
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WASHBURNE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869- 


1877. By E. B. Washburne, LL.D. With il 
lustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 
vols. 


THE history of Mr. Washburne’s mission in 
Paris during the Franco-German war forms 
one of the 
chapters in American diplomacy. Rarely have 


most honorable and instructive 
such demands been made upon an American 
minister, and rarely have demands of this kind 
been met with such skill and soundnessof judg 
ment. 
a somewhat ornamental position, as a recogni 
tion of long and honorable service in the exact- 
ing business of home politics, Mr. Washburne 
found himself suddenly plunged into the mad 
dest sort of political vortex, around which all 
the forces of European statecraft were surging 
tumultuously. 

maintenance of which is the chief care of Con 
tinental diplomacy, was for the moment dis 
turbed by a shock such as comes only once or 
twice in a century. 
Minister happened to be at the point of colli- 
sion, and circumstances connected him in a pe 
culiar and almost unprecedented manner with 
both parties to the conflict. 

When Mr. Washburne, after his first year of 
service in Paris, went off to Carlsbad in July, 
1870, for a summer’s recreation, everything in 
the diplomatic horizon was serene. 
later came the news of the French declaration 
of war, and he was again at his legation. Here 
he remained for the next ten months, During 
this time Paris. as the final battle-ground of 
the war, and as the centre of revolutionary 
movement, was the theatre of 
paralleled by the great drama of 1751-1515, 
The actors were changed, the order of the 
but the incidents were 


That delicate equilibrium, the 


The post of the American 


Two weeks 


events only 


scenes was inverted, 


largely the same: siege, capitulation, the fall 
of a Napoleonic empire, revolution, mob gov- 


ernment, terror—each followed the other, on a 
miniature scale, perhaps, but with more breath 


less rapidity. In this succession of crises, 


the | 


Appointed to what in ordinary times is | 


American Minister, remaining steadily at his | 


post, was, if not an active participant, at least 
much mere than a mere spectator, and his deli 
cate and exacting duties were discharged with 
extraordinary courage, and discre- 
tion. 

Mr. Washburne found upon his arrival that 
the North German Confederation, on the point 
of withdrawing its embassy from Paris, had 
asked him to take charge of the interests of its 
subjects. Similar requests soon followed from 
Saxony, Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The 
necessary authority was given by cable from 
Washington, the consent of the French 
ernment was sought and obtained, and in le 
than a week after war had been declared, Mr. 
Washburne found himself the custodian of the 
German Embassy and its archives, and, what 
was much more serious and burdensome, the 


energy, 


Ss 


sole protector of German subjects in France 
Of these there were estimated to be 
Paris alone. The news from the frontier served 
to inflame the bitter animosity with which they 
were regarded by the Parisians, and the duties 
of their guardian proved to be no sinecure. He 
was to stand between them and the mob on the 
one hand, and between them and the Govern- 


SOLA) 


ment on the other. 


The Government early found itself obliged t 
define its position. Notwithstanding the grea 
importance of the question, there is no fixe 
principle in international law to govern t 
treatment of enemies found in the country on 
the outbreak of war. The ancient rule was 
that they might be regarded as prisoners of 


| 
} 


The 


war and their property c: 


Nation. 


nfiscated, but 
harshness of the rule has led to its gradual dis 
use. The usual course is to permit the enemy's 
subjects to reside at large in the country and 
to engage in their ordinary pursuits, subject 
strict ! 


ing them only to a surveillance ugh 
informati 


from 


assistance to their own 


en 


to prevent them giving nh or 


state; while those who 


desire it are allowed to return home within a 
reasonable time, unless, of course, they belong 
This is the 


policy that a belligerent can be expected to pur 


most liberal 


to the enemy’s army. 


sue, 


A third course is to require the departure 


of all subjects of the enemy; but this rule, like 
the first, being harsh in its operation, is only 
resorted to in cases of military necessity 

In 1870 the question was therefore to a great 
extent an open one, and the efforts of Mr 
Washburne did much to bring about a human: 
and enlightened settlement of it. The cause 


of the friendless Germans was espoused as ear 
nestly and as skilfully as if their advocate had 
of themselves, At the beginning of 
the 


adopt the second of the courses described. 


been one 


the war French Government resolved to 


Ky 
ens 


the proclamation of July 20, German citi: 
let 


were left at liberty to continue their residence 
their 
A ques 
as to the departure of 


The 


in France, and were to enjoy t 
the 
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conduct gave no cause of 


he protect 


laws as before the war, solong as 


complaint. 
tion however, 


arose, 
those who did not wish to stay. (American 
Minister was at once overwhelmed with appli- 


cations for permission to return to Germany, 


and he promptly urged the claims of the appli 
cants upon the Foreign Office. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duc de 


the 
males within the age of military service, that 
forty In de 
Government doubtless exercised its strict 
It is admitted that 
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part as soon as they fou lemselves W 
its borders. As far as increasing the nun 
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and the numbers which France would be c¢ 
pelled to tight, it made no difference whether 
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cure that which no other man Paris could 
have accomplished 
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the second, lecided on the expuls all th 
Germans in Paris. In view of tl bat ty 
if a siege, hardly any other action w seem 
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sssor for the Archbishop of Paris with Raoul 
Rigault, and the instrument of securing the re- 


Lof the Indeed, 


is rather surprised to find that in that sin 


imprisoned nuns of Pic 


pus 


rular international episode, the rescue of the 


et 


mpress Eugé¢nie, which was begun by the Che- 
by Dr 


‘ompleted by Sir John Burgoyne, the 


valier Nigra, continued Evans, and 
ubiqui- 
tous Minister had no part. He was, however, 
the means of saving the statue of the Prince 
Imperia) from destruction in the Tuileries—a 


service for which the fugitive Empress sent 
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him a pretty note of thanks. The extraordi- 
nary fact throughout is, that in the successive 
upheavals of social and political forces that 
were taking place around him, Mr. Washburne 
should have continued, as he did, to command 
the unbounded confidence of all parties alike, 
so that each vied with the other in asking his 
services, and in acceding to his requests—Ger- 


mans and Frenchmen, clericals and commu- 
Pursu- 
ing calmly the even tenor of his way, his ser- 
vices to one side, whichever it might be, never 
cost him the friendship of the other. 


nards, Imperialists and Republicans. 


His lega- 
tion was besieged alternately by multitudes of 
Germans whom he was passing to the frontier, 
and by deputations of Parisians thanking him 
for his prompt recognition of the Republic. 
Through him the protests of Count Bismarck in 
reference to alleged violations of the laws of 
war were transmitted to the Government of 
National Defence. During the siege he was 
the only man who received news from the out- 
side world; and when Versailles and Paris be- 
came hostile French camps, the [aissez-passer 
of Marshal Macmahon, and that of Rigault, 
both of which he held, enabled him to circulate 
freely in the lines of both armies. 

Mr. Washburne’s labors in behalf of foreign 
subjects did not lead him to forget the interests 
of his country or his countrymen. Great num- 
bers of the latter had departed in haste, leav- 
ing their apartments, with ail that they con- 
tained, to his protection. A proposition to 
quarter the Garde Mobile in the vacant apart- 
ments was checked by an order from Gambetta, 
issued at the instance of the envoy. Later, he 
induced Jules Favre to suspend the enforce- 
ment of a tax upon the dwellings of absentees 
decreed by the city of Paris. It was next pro- 
posed to use the apartments for the inhabitants 
had taken 
refuge in Paris, then for those rendered house- 
less by the bombardment, and finally for the 
troopsagain. In obstructing all these attempts, 
Mr. Washburne’s vigorous protests were suc- 
cessful, and the apartments were spared. He 
even found it necessary, notwithstanding his 
championship of distressed Germans, to cross 
swords on one or two occasions with Bismarck, 
and he stood his ground manfully in defence of 
his diplomatic rights, against the imperious 
Chancellor. The principal controversy arose 
in reference to the passage of diplomatic de- 
spatches to and from Paris, past the military 
lines of the besiegers. 


of the surrounding villages who 


It was a serious ques- 
tion, involving the broad principle of the right 
of a neutral envoy to uninterrupted communi- 
cation with his Government. At the beginning 
of the siege, Count Bismarck refused to allow 
the passage of the despatches of the diplomatic 
corps, except that they 
This impossible condition 
Mr. Washburne, and those of his colleagues 


upon the condition 


should be unsealed. 


who remained in Paris, absolutely refused to 
accept. Their protest not successful in 
inducing Bismarck to recede from his position 
as to the diplomatic corps generally, but he 
made an exception in favor of the United 
States Legation, and thereafter once a week its 


was 


sealed despatch bags were forwarded to and 
from London tirough the lines, under a flag of 
truce. 

So matters remained until January, when, on 
the strength of certain passages in captured 
balloon correspondence, the German authori- 
ties formed a hasty and unwarrantable assump- 
tion that the privilege of communication had 
been abused in the interest of private parties 
Bismarek thereupon addressed to Mr. Wash- 


burne a letter of complaint, and even went so 
faras to suzyest that the despatch bags should 
be sent, not to London, but directly to Wash 


a 

The Nation. 
ington, and that the return bag of despatches 
should be sealed at Washington. To this most 
unjustifiable attack, Mr. Washburne immedi- 
ately made a spirited reply, repelling warmly 
the imputation of bad faith, pointing out that 
most of the letters he had delivered to private 
persons had come from Bismarck himself, and 
adding: 

“In this connection, permit me to observe 
that you will find enclosed herewith an enve- 
lope, containing certain letters addressed to 
persons in Paris, and which you sent to me by 
the last parlementaire. I know nothing of 
these persons, and I know no reason why I 
should deliver the letters. I therefore have the 
honor to return them to you.” 


In reference to the proposition to transfer 
his correspondence from London to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Washburne said: 

‘*With a knowledge of the views of my Gov- 
ernment on this subject, and its opinion that 
ithasaright to promptly communicate with 
me as its representative near the Government 
of France, it is impossible for me to acquiesce 
in the arrangement which you have done me 
the honor to recommend. I have concluded, 
therefore, to send you, by the parlementaire 
which I hope to obtain for Tuesday next, my 
despatch-bag addressed in the usual way to the 
United States despatch agent in London. If 
you should feel constrained to decline sending 
it forward without an unreasonable delay, I 
shall thank you to return it to me here by the 
first parlementaire. And, also, if you should 
feel constrained to retain my bag sent to you 
from London to Versailles beyond a reasonable 
time, I shall thank you to return it to London.” 

The letter produced an immediate disclaimer 
from Bismarck, and nothing more was heard 
of the proposition. 

Mr. Washburne’s narrative of bis mission in 
Paris is marked by the same modesty, dignity, 
and justness that distinguished him in his pub- 
lic career. Although written somewhat stiffly, 
it gives a graphic picture from the standpoint 
of a close observer of the most striking episode 
in recent European history. It is disappoint- 
ing only in its characterizations of the extraor- 
dinary men who figure on its pages, of whom 
Mr. Washburne gives rather superficial sketch- 
es, lacking in that subtlety and keenness of 
penetration which might be expected in one 
whose career had given him a sharp insight 
into human character. Notwithstanding this 
defect, the book deserves the high place which 
it will doubtless take among contemporary me- 
moirs. 


A DORSETSHIRE POET. 
The Life of William Barnes, Poet and Phi- 


lologist. By his daughter, Lucy Baxter 
(‘* Leader Scott”). Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


WILLIAM BARNES, whose pleasing pastoral 
poems in the Dorset dialect are not unknown in 
this country, belongs to a most interesting 
class of self-made men, who, with exceptional 
faculties, make themselves marked persons, but 
yet rise little, if at all, from their original 
place among the people. Such a one was our 
Elihu Burritt, whom Barnes recalls by his spe- 
cial aptitude for languages; such are those 
workingmen of whom we hear from time to 
time by the report of some Ruskin who has dis- 
covered them, who have a native taste for bota- 
They are 
distinguished rather in their class than among 
the intellectual group with which, had they 
been more fortunately born and _ placed, they 
would have been naturally associated. 
Was an unusual example of the type. 


ny or geology, or it may be poetry. 


Barnes 
He met 
with more success, and actually rose in social 
station; but he had the stamp of his country 
origin strongly impressed on him, and he never 
ceased to be thoroughly a man of the people 





from whom he sprang. He is of interest, also, 
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as an excellent specimen of the sort of “‘ origi- 
nal” which we appropriate too exclusively to 
our own nation; he possessed the versatility, 
the knack, the tool-using faculty, and the men- 
tal curiosity that we associate with the Yankee 
character, and his biography has the double 
worth of a life active in mind and in work. 
Curiously enough, we are not told in this vo- 
lume when Barnes was born, but from the 
chapter-heading it must have been in 1801. He 
came of farmer stock in Dorset, but in his ba- 
byhood he had not the physical vigor and 
frame that ought to be the birthright of one 
destined to be a farm-hand. It is related that 
comforted his mother 
with the remark, ‘‘ Never you mind what he 
looks like, he'll get his living by learning-books 
and such like.” He had some schooling, and 
was early put at a clerk’s desk in solicitors’ 
offices, where his good penmanship saved him 
from holding a plough, and, as he spent his lei- 
sure in acquiring knowledge from books, he 
early set up a school, and throve so well that 
he married in 1827 and took a larger house for 
himself and his pupils. 
deserved, and, eight years later, finally settled 
in Dotchester, with which place his name and 
labors were closely associated during his active 
years. He had already shown the variety of 
his tastes by engraving wood-blocks, not with 
much talent, but for publication, nevertheless, 
and he had written verses in the newspapers, 
He made himself acquainted with many lan- 
guages— Welsh and Hindustanee among the 
rest—and had begun his philological studies, 
Being discontented with the text-books used in 
his school, he wrote an arithmetic, a geogra- 
phy, anda grammar for the use of his pupils, 
upon what he thought better principles. He 
became a principal founder of the Dorset Mu- 
seum, and took his boys out on scientific walks 
asa part of their education, and also to get 
specimens in the newly opened railway cut- 
tings. He was an antiquarian, too, and took a 
leading part in the Society which examined 
and speculated about Bricish and Roman re- 
mains; and, to mention a few other of his multi- 
farious employments, he painted doors “‘ artisti- 
cally,” as well as drew in water-color, made 
boxes, invented a pair of swimming-shoes which 
would not work, turned his own chessmen on a 
lathe, produced a quadrant and an instrument to 
describe ellipses, and played the flute, violin, and 
piano. He had the fixed habit of bringing his 
notions to practical forms, and we find him 
regulating the binding of his books and the 
margin and frames of his water-colors by “har- 
monic proportions”; 
instance which does as well as any to put this 
aspect of his character before us, he adopted 
the theory that Nature never makes mistakes 
in colors, and that her juxtapositions must be 
the true harmonies, acting on which, he stu- 


some wise old woman 


He had the success he 


and, to give one capital 


died mosses, leaves, and fruits, and used the 
tints as arranged in them in his own sketching 
and decoration. 
high-backed chairs, he chose for their covering 
‘a certain gray-green damask, with a yellow- 
brown binding, the tints found on the upper 
and under side of a beautiful lichen.” 

He had determined in the midst of all this on 
entering the church ; and in 1837 put himself 
down on the books of St. John’s College, Cam- 
At the end of that 
time, having meanwhile been a prolific author 
in the magazines and in books, he received a 
small cure of £15 value, three miles from his 
school, and held it for five years, walking out 
and back every Sunday. His life went on in this 


Thus, on purchasing two old 


bridge, asa ten years’ man, 


way with teaching and preaching, philology, 
antiquities, lectures in the country, a diary in 
all 


languages, and poems in dialect, which 
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had always been popular in the district and 
slowly attracted the attention of literary men 
at London. But hard times came to him, his 
wife was dead (in his polyglot journal he wrot 


her name at the end of each day’s entry for 


forty years afterwards), his school declined, and 
it was amatter of rejoicing when Palmerston put 
him on the civil list with £70 pension. At last 
when his friend Colonel Damer gave him 
living at Came in 1862, he found a home for his 
old age, and congenial employment until his 
death in ISS6. As a rector he was much be 
loved, and went in and out among his peopl 
like one of them. His daughter tells of a wv 
man saying to her, ‘* There, miss, we do all of 
us love the passon, that we do ; he be so plain 
Why, bless you, I don’t no more mind telling 
o’ un all my little pains and troubles than if he 
was my grandmother. I don’t mean any dis 
respec’, miss;” and this story tells its own tale. 
He remained vigorous until near the end, and 
died in advanced age with the honor of th 
people among whom he lived and the respect 
of those in the larger world who knew his 
acquirements and talents. 

But the biography was written because he 
was a poet. The name _ philologist is also 
upon the title-page; his philological work, 
however, was cumbrous, and hadin it elements 


of crankiness. It consisted of numberless 





writings, some of which brought him £5 f 
copyright, and some of which have nevet 
found a publisher at all. The opera majora in 
these are a ‘Universal Grammar of all Lan 
guages,’ an attempt at a rational formal an- 
alysis of speech which shall be true of each 
particular tongue or dialect ; and secondly, 
‘Tiw,’ an analytical scheme of roots and stems. 
He had also much at heart the reform of the 
English by eliminating all except Teutonic 
elements, and restoring to it such purity as 
the Welsh possesses : his practice of using in 
his later books only pure Teutonic words, 
numbers of which he was of course obliged to 
coin, with his habit of using figure-symbols, 
made them unreadable. Such are the traits of 
his philology. but his feeling for the plain 
and expressive quality, the homeliness, of 
country speech, to which his philological 
dreams were allied, is at the root of his extra 
ordinary success as a poet in dialect. At the 
importunity of friends he translated som 
of these Dorset idyls into ordinary English 





speech, and the volume had little success 


quite rightly, for the charm was gone. In his 


English verses he did not exceed common 
place. His poetic inspiration refused to flow 
except from the living rock of the speech of 
the country folk which had been familiar t 
his childhood. There is in all real dialect vers 
a certain correspondence of the feeling and the 
words, a fitness as inexplicable as that of a 
peasant’s costume to his body, an adjustm 
of thought and burring inflections as perfect 
as is made in all things by use and wont ; and 
this is the main element of their delight t 
cultivated. All art reaches after har 
but here is a harmony that seems befors 
and comes to us like unbreathed-on natut 
The peculiar forms are easily caught 
understood, and they give the tang 
the country manners which they are us 
describe, to the simple sentiment and 
emotion which they convey. 

Barnes had poetic feeling of t 
kind, and so long as he dealt with this rs 
life that was interesting and dear t 


used its own century-m 





wrote verses with a quality hke tl 

pastoral picture or the sight of th Ws 
pool staring at you. These poems won hin 
attention of some London folk—Mrs. Nort 
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and we wish that Mr. Lowe might be tempted 
to add a fourth volume to the three of the pre- 
sent edition, in which he would continue the 
history for half a century, bringing before us 
Macready, Charles Kean, Fechter, Sothern, 
Helen Faucit, Mr. Boucicault, and Mr. Irving, 
and digressing to relate the incursions of Miss 
Cushman, Forrest, and Mr. Jefferson. 

The present edition is sumptuously printed 
and illustrated. There are fifty copper-plate 
portraits in the three volumes, and eighty wood- 
engravings—the latter printed on Japanese 
paper and mounted on the page as head and 
tail-pieces. The portraits are of varying 
value, and the success with which they have 
been reproduced is also variable. One strange 
error of ascription deserves to be pointed out: 
in the third volume there is a plate which the 
list of illustrations declares to be ‘‘ Master 
Betty, the Young Roscius,” but which is really 
a portrait of Master Burke, as surrounding 
sketches of the performer in his chief parts 
plainly indicate. Master Betty, for example, 
did not play the fiddle; the ‘‘ Master Burke” 
of the past is now a teacher of music at Wash- 
ington. 

M. Edouard Thierry was one of the best 
managers who ever presided over the Comédie- 
Francaise, and it was his duty to guide it 
through the dark days of the Prussian siege 
and the revolt of the Commune, During this 
time he kept a journal in which he jotted down 
the details of the affairs of the theatre and the 
rumors of the greater strife which came to 
him from outside. It is this journal which he 
has now published, and it is very curious read- 
ing, of interest only to those who delight in 
studying the workings of French character un- 
der pressure, and to those who are collecting 
the minor facts of French theatrical history; 
other readers would no doubt find it dull. The 
great house of Moliére was carried through the 
storm, partly owing to M. Thierry’s skilful 
guidance, partly owing to the devotion of M. 
Got, who assumed a great responsibility in 
taking a part of the incomparable company 
across the Channel to play in London. M. 
Got’s account of this first visit of the Comédie- 
Francaise to England has already been pub- 
lished by M. Georges d’Heylli, and this journal 
of M. Thierry’s now supplements it by setting 
forth day by day the adventures of those of 
the company who remained in Paris and con- 
tinued to act at their own theatre. 

M. Pierre Giffard is a journalist who has had 
a hand in one or two plays. The experience 
acauired in his dual capacity he has utilized in 
a theatrical novel. ‘La Tournée du Pére 
Thomas’ has been called a new ‘ Roman Co- 
mique ’—but M. Giffard is not the first husband 
of Mme, de Maintenon! His is an easy sketch 
(bon enfant, the French would call it), lacking 
altogether in documents humains, and yet 
truthful enough in the main. Aller en tournée 
is the French equivalent of ‘‘ going on the 
road,” as we Americans say—‘‘ touring,” the 
English call it. As yet no American author 
has told the tale of a theatrical company’s sea- 
son ‘‘ on the road,” with its ups and downs, its 
hardships and its pleasures, its exhausting rail- 
road journeys and its equally fatiguing *‘ one- 
night stands ”; but there exists an English no- 
vel Covering much the same ground as M., Girt- 
fard’s, and it, is instructive to compare the 
black and bitter ‘Mummer’s Wife’ of Mr. 
George Moore with the good-humored ‘ Tour- 


née du Pére Thomas.’ It is a sorry existence at 
best which we see depicted in either book; and 
if we knewa young person of either sex bent 
on going on the stage, we should suggest a care- 
ful study of both stories. 


The Nation. 





Mme, 


Ristori’s autobiography appeared in 





Paris in French late last fall, and an English 
translation has recently been issued in London. 
In America this translation is published asa 
volume of the ‘‘ Famous Women Series”—a 
very strange proceeding, and we earnestly 
hope wholly unauthorized on the part of the 
distinguished Italian actress, a lady as well as 
an artist. Two actresses, Rachel and Mrs, 
Siddons, have already been included in the 
‘*Famous Women Series”; but they were at 
least the more admissible as being dead, and 
therefore open to ‘‘traditional” treatment. 
It is the traditions about the artists of the 
stage (and this holds true in large measure of 
artists in painting, and the plastic arts, and in 
music), and not their stories, that are of value. 
This is not only the first autobiography, but 
the first biography of a living woman that has 
been given in this series—an innovation to be 
regretted, and the choice is in every way ab- 
surd. Shall we have later the autobiography 
of Sara Bernhardt? She is more deservedly 
famous than Mme. Ristori, as well as much 
more given to advertisement. The seventeen 
preceding volumes have, with the exception 
of the two just spoken of, had for their sub- 
jects, rightly, women who were remarkable for 
force of character, and who exercised by their 
writings, or otherwise, an influence of longer 
duration than their mortal lives. For no act- 
ress can this be the case beyond an insignificant 
degree. 

The first half of the volume, containing the 
narrative of Mme. Ristori’s life, is inexpressi- 
bly dull; and the last half, containing the ana- 
lyses of her conceptions of six of her principal 
characters, and her mode of acting them, is 
not less trivial and commonplace. It is even 
vastly inferior to Lady Martin’s (Miss Fau- 
cit’s) vapid criticisms of her own Shakspere 
parts. In conclusion, the book is badly writ- 
ten, and worse translated, and is altogether a 
wretehedly paltry piece of work. 


By Andrew P. Pea- 
Boston; Ticknor & Co. 


Harvard Reminiscences. 
body, D.D., LL.D. 
1888, 


Dr. PEABODY graduated in the eminent class of 
1826, and bis aim in composing this little volume 
has been to commemorate every college officer 
whose name was catalogued with his while he 
was undergraduate, theological student, and 
tutor. He devotes a special chapter to life at 
Harvard sixty years ago, and incidentally, too, 
throws much light upon it. Only five years 
before he entered, a Hebrew oration had been a 
regular feature of the Commencement exercises. 
Examination in the Greek Testament (at a time 
when no Greek-English lexicon was to be had) 
was still obligatory. The course in mathema- 
tics lasted four years. The mere statement of 
these three particulars shows, in comparison 
with the present elective system, how far the 
College has swung away from its ancient ecclesi- 
astical moorings. Dr. Kirkland was President 
during our author’s academic education, and, 
witha single exception, for more than a century 
none but clergymen had held the office. He 
was succeeded by a layman, Josiah Quincy, who 
quickly swept away one of the obnoxious sur- 
vivals of the day when ‘‘ pious citizens of Bos- 
ton used to send their slaves to Commencement 
for their religious instruction and edification,” 
until the custom simply amounted to a riotous 
holiday: 

** When I entered college.” says Dr. Peabody, 
‘*the entire Cambridge Common, then an unen- 
closed dust-plain, was completely covered on 
Commencement-Day, and on the nights preced- 
ing and following it, with drinking-stands, 
dancing-booths, mountebank shows, and gam- 
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horrid din, tumult, and jargon, of oath, shout, 
scream, fiddle, quarrelling, and drunkenness, 
as on those two nights.” 

By far the largest part of the actual instruc- 
tion was by lectures, and there can be no doubt 
that the courses then available, imperfect as 
the scientific part necessarily was, richly com- 
pensated the defects of the routine curriculum. 
A body of very remarkable men communicated 
not merely their learning but their personality 
to Dr. Peabody’s college generation. Chemis- 
try was practically neglected, but ‘ we had 
courses on physics and astronomy by Prof. 
{John] Farrar, of whose surpassing eloquence 
I have already spoken ; on technology by the 
late Dr. [Jacob] Bigelow; on anatomy by Dr. 
John Collins Warren; on hygiene by Dr. 
[James] Jackson; on law by Chief-Justice 
{Isaac] Parker; on French and Spanish litera- 
ture by Prof. [George] Ticknor; on the canon 
of the New Testament by the elder Dr. [Henry] 
Ware.” Of the regular instructors, Edward 
Tyrrel Channing, brother of the more celebrated 
divine, undoubtedly possessed the highest quali- 
fications fgr his profession. His appointment, 
at the age of twenty-nine, to the chair of rheto- 
ric and oratory ‘‘ was perhaps the most im- 
portant ever made in the interest of American 
literature,” says Dr. Peabody; and in this 
opinion he does not stand alone. 

The lights of the Unitarian denomination are 
prominent on Dr. Peabody’s roll, and one more 
tribute is paid to the lamented Follen, who in 
these athletic days might well be remembered 
by bust, painting, or memorial window as the 
first to introduce gymnastics, more Germanico, 
at Harvard. Dr. Peabody does not allude to 
the true cause of his losing his professorship, 
the pro-slavery intolerance of the time, and 
one thinks of this omission after having read 
the almost unbroken series of kindly judgments 
and what we may call Christian certificates be- 
stowed on the subjects of these sketches. We 
would quarrel with none of the characterization 
as unwarranted, yet in the application of all 
their admirable qualities to social and public 
life they notoriously differed on the absorbing 
question of slavery—Follen, for instance, rang- 
ing with Palfrey and Quincy on one side, Story, 
Ticknor, Everett, Felton, and Peirce together 
on the other. During the period of the so-call- 
ed Salem régime, the political, intellectual, 
and social weight of Harvard College as an or- 
ganized institution was distinctly given to the 
side which now has hardly a champion even 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Dr. Peabody’s pages are enlivened with many 
humorous touches by way of anecdote and oth- 
erwise. Speaking of the American Monthly 
Review, founded by Sidney Willard, he says 
that he never saw Felton angry but once, after 
having passed in a contribution to the Review : 

‘* He had written, and sent to the press, an 
article somewhat rhetorical, though by no 
means distastefully high-flown ; and the proof 
same to him with ‘ Froth’ written in the mar- 
gin against the most ambitious sentence in the 
copy. Feltor went at once to the printer to 
complain of the insolence of his compositors in 
presuming to make insulting criticisms of the 
work under their hands. The explanation was 
promptly and satisfactorily given: at precisely 
that point, the work was passed over to a com- 
positor named Frothingham.” 

The state of literary criticism at that period 
is illustrated by the fact that the Review being 
conducted by Unitarians, a scathing notice of 
Prof. Moses Stuart’s edition of Cicero’s * De 
Officiis’ was treated as sectarian, and cost the 
magazine almost every Calvinistic subscriber, 
although written by an orthodox Yale profes- 
sor. So the exposure of a charlatan in geology 
drew off scores of his admirers, and brought 





ing-tables, and I have never since heard such a 





down the enterprise in ruins. 
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Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, Told in 


the Vernacular. 
LL.D. 


1SSS, 


By Charles C 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Jones, jr 


Boston: 


Two pleasant surprises await the reader of this 
book, viz., that so many additions can still be 
made to the store of ‘* Uncle Remus,” and that 
Mr. Jones’s transcription of ** the vernacular ” 
is worthy to be ranked with Mr. Harris’s. This 
Georgia-coast dialect is nothing else than the 
as here 
rendered, it will be found, owing to its syntax, 
especially, much harder to understand, and 
especially to read aloud, than its forerunner in 
‘Nights with Uncle It is a little com 
plicated, too, by some phonetic inconsistencies, 


primitive speech of Daddy Jack, but, 


temlus.’ 


as when for is written in two ways in a single 
paragraph—* fur eat,” “ fuh 
again, ‘* fur me” (p. 3) compared with ‘ fuh mo” 
(p. 15). 
ed usage, also observable in the curious locative 
word duh or der (in the, of the, to the, into the, 
ete.), e. g., ‘* Eh see de King Crab duh squat 


eat” p. 25), or 


This may very well represent a divid 


een de water duh bottom er de boat”; ** een de 
*fuh feed 
fambly duh winter time”; ‘ 
tom.” The identical 
forms is not pointed out in the glossary, nor is 
duh much the Mr. 
Jones’s handling) allowed the above significa 
tion at all: 
recognized equivalents. 


closet duh garret”; ehself un eh 
eh gone der bot 
two 


meaning of these 


(which is commoner in 


“was” and ** were” being the sole 
Apparently this sense 
is assigned to a very prevalent and curious use 
of duh, to form the only present 
employed in this collection. In the 
which we shall now give, however, duh seems 
rather to stand for ‘‘do” with the 
tive: ‘*Eh couldn’t ketch um duh tief de wa- 
ter”; ‘Wen Buh Wolf yent duh watch um” 
(wasn’t watching him); ‘* Wuh you duh do yuh 
‘“*Buh Tukrey Buzzard rise wid d: 
** Eh meet Buh 


mat 


participle 


examples 


infini 


anyhow ? 
Crab duh heng on ter eh leg”; 
Rabbit duh 
waiting] fuh hire somebody fuh cahr him meat 
ete. 
‘“Enty you blan tek water outer 
(ain’t you in the habit of taking 
Finally, the substitution of & 
ble: nioly 
When we come to the substance of the fables, 


siddown duh {sitting down 


ter him house,” Another unfamiliar term 
is Dlan, as: 

me spring ?” 
for ris noticea 


(move), bexw (vex, vexed). 


number which 
Such 
widespread myth of the race between deer and 
the ever-delightful Tar Baby, Buh 
Wolf ridden in triumph by Bub Rabbit, the 
stories of “‘Buh Rabbit, Buh Fox, an de Fisher- 
man,” of ‘* Bub Rabbit, Buh Wolf, de Dog, an 
de Goose” and the parallel ‘* Buh Rabbit, Buh 
Wolf, an de holler tree,” of ‘* Buh 
Buh Rabbit, an Buh Wolf ” (Daddy Jack’s in 
imitable ‘‘ Brother ’Possum 


we find no inconsiderable 


mere variants of Uncle 


are 


Remus. are the 


tortoise, 


ligatuh, 


gets in trouble”), 


etc. Mr. Jones undertakes no framing of his 
fables—no machinery of the cabin and its in 
mates—so that, dialect apart, there is a direct 
comparison between his mode of narration and 
Mr. Harris’s, whose greater art is well exhibit 
ed in the common tale of the ‘coon and the “pos 
sum. On the other hand, Mr. Jones's append 
ed morals are very pithy and taking—as, touch 
ing saying grace at the right time, ‘‘ Bes plar 


fuh er man fuh mek sho er eh bittle {victuals 
befo eh say tenky fubh um.” 
**Every child in America should have them.'’—New 


England Journal of Education. 
**The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
re tin —From a Report of the Connecticut 
30ard of Education. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Thin $2.50 
FS y>5 
CYCLOPAEDIA | Persons 


HENRY HOLT & CoO., Publishers, New York. 








The Nation. 


Buh Rabbit remains the hero of 


but 


this black 
folk-lore; though his ‘“‘schemy”™ character 
isagain and again illustrated, not without 


casional disapprobation, it cannot 


t 
said of him, *‘ Ebry time you yeddy bout Buh 
Rabbit, you fine um duh « 
the 


out of his portion by Buh Pattrid 


me out head.” In 
division of the cowmeat, he is cheated 
ye, contrary 


to his better luck on a sin 





> well known occa 


sion. And we may say here that the 





birds play 
irds play 
an interesting part in this collection. The im 


pudent Buh Sparruh, who 
Buh 


The parable of the fow] 


+) } for 
much ful 


“vent 
wuk,” rivals Rabbit in laziness and un 


truthfulness hawk 


who, ** Lord er no Lord,” ina season of sears 
ty, ‘manage ful fine all him want fuh eat,” 
but impales himself by mistake on a stump 
and so furnishes a meal to the starving but 
still pious buzzard, is irresistibl De man 
wuh trusin ehself,’ moralized Daddy Sandy, 
‘guine fail; wile dem dat wait topper de Lord 
will hab perwision mek fur um The a i 
tor, as was to be expected, cuts a relatively 
conspicuous figure in these pages 


We must not close without 
stories distinctly derived from Europeans, like 
‘** De Debble an May Belle” (Bluebeard), ** Dk 
Two Fren an de Bear” (-Esop), ** Buh Lion 
Buh Rabbit, Buh | 

iticeable 


Agamedes, the thieving architect of the trea 


very n version of Herodot 


sure-house of Rhampsinitus, whose unhapy 


role is here taken by the coon), and such Or 

entalisms as ** De King an eh Ring “ and 

Ole King an de Noung King.” For these, as 
well as for the strictly African myths. Mr 
Jones and wublishers deserve the hearty 


his | 


thet 


ading pub 


tilling pul 


thanks of 
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I can furnish genuine letters of celebrities of the 
past four hundred vears, suitable for extra illus- 
tration, for framing with portraits, and for col- 
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containing full price lists. 
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Illustrated by 
86.00, 


Randolph Caldecott. 8vo, cloth. 


Novre.—A new issue of 250 copies, colored by 
hand, each numbered. 
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Hillingdon Hall 


Or, The Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country 
Life. By R. 8. Surtees, 


ley Cross,’ ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ 


ele, 


author of ‘ Hand- 


ete. 12 full-page illustrations by Wildrake, 


Heath, Jellicoe, printed on Whatman paper 
and colored by hand. 
cloth, net, $4.00. 


Nore.—This, one of the best of Mr. Surtees’s 
works, was originally commenced in the *‘ New 
Sporting Magazine,’ and illustrated by the inimi- 
table artists, Wildrake and Heath, but was not 
completed in that magazine. It was afterward 
yublished complete in a threv-volume edition. 

‘he tive illustrations now added are by John Jel- 
licoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the work 
not done by Wildrake or Heath, 


Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 





Princetoniana: 


Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish 
Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, 
M.A., With 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 


**A very interesting work. . . The agree- 

able conversational style in whic h the briet me- 
moirs are written makes this part of the work 
easant to read beyond the common run of simi- 
ar memorials. The collection of jottings from 
the lectures and table talk of Dr. A. A. Hodge is 
valuable forthe racy vivacity and point of the 
various utterances, which have quite as much 
biographical as theological stgnificance. 
Will be welcomed as an interesting me morial of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of 
the manner in which theology is taught at 
Princeton, ’’—Scotsman. 
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numerous illustrations, 2 vols., 
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‘*Oaptain Bingham’s work is exhaustive, and 
it will take rank as an indispensable and most 
valuable book.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
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